Let the 
lime-lested 
PROVIDENT 
Help Stamp Those 


Bills 


When the employed Breadwinner is 
disabled by sickness or accident, how 
the bills roll up! 


A Provident Group Welfare Plan can 
help solve the financial burden by 
helping to cover without cost to the 
employer, extra expenses caused 
employees by— 


@ Death in family 


e Loss of time due to accident or 
sickness 


e Hospitalization or operation 
when necessary and aids depend- 
ents upon death of employee. 


Let us present, without obligation, a 
Group Welfare Plan devised to meet 
the particular requirements of your 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE CQO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Southeastern Division Headquarters: 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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For years Hyatts have proved that they can stand up in woolen, 


x worsted, and asbestos cards and in the Saco-Lowell Contin- 
: 4 uous Card Stripper. Why not put them in the licker-in of your 
4 COTTON CARDS. Hyatts are standard equipment on this Saco- 
-_ Lowell Continuous Card Stripper and in the Idler Pulley. 


Isn't it about time that Cotton Card 
bearings went modern? Particularly the 
licker-in position? That's what a lot 


of mill men tell us. 


Well, why shouldn't they go modern— 
modern with long-life, accurate Hyatt 
Roller Bearings to permanently main- 


tain card settings. 


We know at least one Card Builder who 
is ready, willing, and waiting for modern 
minded mill men to say “! want Hyatts 
on my licker-in shafts”. Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, 


P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


Put these precision bearings on cylinder, 
doffer and licker-in shafts of your cards if 


you want to really maintain settings. 


On main cylinder, fancies and drive, Hyatts are standard in this 


WHITIN CARD, as well as in the condenser. 
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The Romantic Story of 


BURLINGTON 


Which Under the Leadership of J. Spencer Love, Have Become the Largest Weavers of Rayon 
Goods in the United States 


N the Spring of 1919, J. (for James) Spencer Love- 

Harvard °17, had to think about going to work. At 

23 he was home from the War with a major’s commis- 
sion, a citation from General Pershing for ‘exceptionally 
meritoriious and conspicuous services” as Adjutant of the 
Seventy-eighth Division, and a first-hand knowledge ot 
what went on at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne. For a 
while he visited in Cambridge, where he had been born 
and reared; where his father, James Lee Love, was a Har- 
vard professor of mathematics; and where J]. Spencer 
himself had been on the board of editors of the Crimson 
and gone through a year of the graduate business school. 
Since there were no likely business openings around Bos- 
ton, J. Spencer Love drifted down to Gastonia, North 
Carolina, his father’s old home town, where he still had 
numerous relatives and friends. His grandfather and 
great-uncle had been in the cotton-textile business back 
in the 1870’s (although neither J. Spencer nor his father 
had taken any interest in the business), so it was easy 
for him to get a job as paymaster in the Gastonia Cotton 
Manutacturing Company. 

It was a good enough job for a starter, paying $120 a 
month, and probably would have suited Mr. Love if he 
had just come out of college. But he had been an army 
officer for two years, and for several months as Division 
Adjutant he had spent a lot of time driving around France 
in a Cadillic chauffeured by an enlisted man, and issuing 
orders right and left. An underling white-collar job was 
not the sort of professional life he fancied for himself. 
Advancement was bound to be pretty slow, so J. Spencer 
Love, 23, who had saved $3,000 from his army salary, 
decided to buy the controlling interest in the business. 

The owner of Gastonia Cotton, convinced that the 
wartime boom in cotton was ended, was pleased to unload 
his property on this self-confident young man, so fresh 
from Harvard and the A. E. F. He set a price of $250,- 
000 for 65 per cent of the stock. In that easy-money 
year of 1919 Major Love, as he is still called in Gastonia, 
was not daunted. On notes co-signed by his father, whose 
moral credit was excellent in Gastonia, he raised $65,000 


*Reprinted by permission from the July issue of Fortune. 


from a commission house that had formerly had the mill 
account and wanted to get it back, and $15,000 from a 
local bank, for a down payment of $80,000. The remain- 
ing $170,000 was to be paid over a period of two or three 
years from prospective profits. A post-war boomlet sent 
cotton to 44 cents a pound, and Gastonia, which manufac- 
tured cotton yarns and novelty fabrics, earned in that 
year nearly one-half of the Loves’ indebtedness. Next 
year cotton plunked to 11 cents and Mr. Love discovered 
that at least one-half of his machinery was hopelessly 
obsolete, his buildings were worn out, and, in short, he 
was operating a marginal mill that could break even only 
in a boom period. But 1923 produced a local real estate 
boom and Mr. Love saw a chance to get out from under. 
He auctioned the mill’s real estate for $200,000, but re- 
tained title to the machinery. 


Word spread through the South that Mr. Love contem- 
plated moving the good part of his machinery to start 
another new mill and various towns that were anxious for 
enlarged payrolls peppered him with inducements to set 
up business. - The best offer came from Burlington, North 
Carolina, whose Chamber of Commerce agreed to under- 
write $250,000 worth of stock to be sold to townsfolk of 
Burlington and nearby communities... Mr. Love spent 
$175,000 of this money to erect a mill and a village for 
housing the employees. The balance of the available 
funds partially paid for additional looms and other ma- 
chinery to round out what was brought from Gastonia. 
He sold the Gastonia machinery to the new mill for 
$180,000 in stock and also put in $50,000 of Gastonia 
cash for additional stock. Again Mr. Love was head of 
his own mill—Burlington Mills, Inc.—and proceeded to 
turn out a coarse cotton dress fabric that had been enjoy- 
ing a brisk popularity. The fabric immediately went out 
of style, and Burlington, with no profit in sight and a 
working capital deficit, was in a fix. 


By this time Spencer Love might have had enough. It 
would have been simple to liquidate the company, but the 
stockholders would have received at most 30 cents on the 
dollar, and he disliked the idea of penalizing them for his 
wrong guess. Instead he looked around for some other 
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product he could manufacture at a profit, and gave serious 
thought to some new samples that had been sent him by 
his commission house. 


The samples were of a bedspread material containing 
rayon. The warp of the material was cotton. The rayon 
was in the filling, and it gave the fabric a shininess that 
at that time was considered attractive. Mr. Love resolved 
to try his hand at rayon-and-cotton weaving, and set up a 
few looms in Burlngton to run off the bedspreads. By all 
modern standards the spreads were awful. They were 
stiff and garish, the colors were streaky, and they practi- 
cally disintegrated at the first washing. Worst of all— 
since no looms at Burlington were big enough for their 
80-inch width—they were joined by an ugly seam down 
the middle. Why anyone bought them is a present-day 
mystery; and not very many did. The removal of the 
seam would have helped but Burlington could not afford 
new looms. However, Mr. Love persuaded three local 
capitalists, Colonel Eugene Holt, Marvin B. Smith, Sr., 
and the late Kirk Holt, to put up $30,000 with his own 
$10,000 for a new company to make spreads without 
seams. The sales of those were enough to convince Mr. 
Love that he had his hands on something very important. 


Fabric Comes of Age 


Burlington Mills Corporation is now by far the biggest 
weaver of rayon goods in the U. S., and when Mr. Love 
speaks of his early bedspread experience he says, “That 
was away back in 1926,” as if it were on the hazy fringe 
of human memory. He is not trying to be whimsical; he 
is simply measuring time as it is measured in the life of 
rayon, whose industrial metabolism has been so rapid that 
a dozen years covers its rise to maturity. In the rayon 
fabric of 1937 there is little to suggest that it comes from 
the same sort of spruce wood pulp that produced the 
harsh weaves of 1926. All rayon used to be stiff and 
shiny. Now it can be soft and pliant and dull-finished. 
It can be draped or tailored, whichever its purpose. Early 
rayon was limited to a few stereotyped weaves. Now it 
can be had in an infinite variety of crepes and finishes. 
Rayon’s mottled colors were once a disgrace. Now it 
appears in dyes and cross-dyes too intricate for silk. 
Rayon, in its infancy, shrieked of the bargain basement. 
Nowadays it takes a smart customer to distinguish it from 
silk. The fact is that rayon, which began as a makeshift 
imitation for that part of the public that could not afford 
silk, has become a fabric in its own right, a worthy fourth 
to the threesome of silk, cotton and wool; and for every 
yard of silk sold by the weaving trades in the first four 
months of 1937, six yards of rayon were sold. 


Since a fabric can be no better than the substances that 
go into it, the technological job of bringing rayon to age 
was first that of the yarn manufacturers. It was they— 
notably Celanese Corporation, Du Pont, and the Viscose 
Company—whose technicians developed the soft, pliant 
yarns: yarns that could be dull or lustrous; yarns that 
would not ravel into wispy filaments; yarns that would 
not break in high-speed looms. But rayon could not 
acquire economic stature in the vacuum of a laboratory. 
Fully as essential was a technology of production. Some- 
one had to learn to fabricate the new synthetic fiber, 
and someone else had to work out the machinery for that, 
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and someone had to invent new dyestuffs, since rayon 
could not be dyed with those that were used for silk. 


Shoestring 


Expressed in simplest terms, Burlington expanded on 
its earnings, but it had to expand in such a hurry it 
couldn't always wait for the earnings, so it expanded on 
its debts instead. It had to borrow every inch of the 
way, and the manner in which young Mr. Love maneu- 
vered his company’s credit position, while thoroughly 
honest and certainly legal, would give a present-day 
banker the horrors. The trick was to keep one company 
with a respectable balance sheet on which enough credit 
could be obtained to nurse newly created units through 
their infancy. For illustration this so-called parent may 
be designated Company A. 

Assume that Mr. Love and his associates decided that 
it was time to begin making rayon draperies. They would 
go to a new town, set up Company B, and let the citizens 


provide a building in return for 6 per cent mortgage bonds 


secured by a first lien on the land and buildings. Company 
A, or Mr. Love and his friends, would scrape together 
enough cash for a 25 per cent down payment for B’s 
machinery, for which they took all of B’s common stock. 
Company A, whose credit with the yarn makers was good, 
would supply B with yarn; would, if necessary, lend it 
money to meet its payroll; would act as selling agent, 
charging a commission for merchandising the product; 
and finally would charge part of its own overhead to B. 
As B began to make money it established its own credit 
for raw materials, while the parent turned to suckle new- 
born C and D. 


In the beginning the parent company was none other 
than Burlington Mills, Inc., which had been barely break- 
ing even on cotton novelties. But by distributing its 
overhead among its independents and charging them for 
sales, management, and financing services, it always man- 
aged to break even. Meanwhile one of the offspring, Holt, 
Love & Smith, Inc., had made a whopping success of 
unseamed jacquard rayon bedspreads and earned enough 
money to liquidate its plant debt and establish working 
capital. With a sigh of relief Mr. Love & Co. shifted 
the burden of parental responsibility from the aching 
shoulders of Burlington Mills to the sturdy ones of Holt, 
Love & Smith—and the dizzy act went on. 


After his string of rayon fabricating plants began to 
prosper, Mr. Love gave thought to poor old Burlington, 
which again was struggling along unprofitably in the 
cotton novelty business, unable to afford new machinery 
for rayon weaving. In order to finance Burlington into 
rayon, Mr. Love gathered it into a group with five of its 
offspring mills in the town of Burlington. For various 
reasons involving property valuations, Mr. Love consid- 
ered it impractical to try merging them into a single cor- 
poration. Instead he declared them a co-partnership 
and went to the banks on behalf of the group to arrange 
new financing. The bankers were dazzled by the com- 
plexities of the arrangement. They had never heard of 
a partnership of corporations and were astounded to dis- 
cover that it was not illegal. With some misgivings they 
lent Mr. Love his money but implored him to adopt more 
conventional practices. Two years later, when the trans- 
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formed Burlington was steady on its feet, he did dissolve 
the co-partnership, and embodied all six units in a new 
corporation, Burlington Mills Co., Inc. 

On its face, the method of expansion was audacious 
enough. But what made it incredible in Burlington his- 
tory was the dizzy rate of proliferation. In the course of 
ten years Burlington established no fewer than thirty 
separate and distinct operating companies, twenty-one ol 
which were set up solely because it was the only way o! 
finagling credit for a new weaving operation. Eighty per 
cent of the profits were plowed back into the various com- 
panies to buy and improve equipment. Salaries and 
bonuses of Mr. Love and his executives were used mostly 
to buy the companies’ common stock. Bankers pleaded 
with Mr, Love to pause and consolidate his position, but 
he refused. He saw the technology of rayon moving so 
swiftly that machinery became obsolete in months instead 
of years. He saw other small mills wither and disappear, 
for failing to keep up with the giddy technological pro- 
cession. And he made up his mind he had either to keep 
going or quit. 

Thus Mr. Love and his associates opened new plants as 
they learned more about the rayon business. Because 
they thought that rayon weaving would develop along the 
lines of silk practice, they built North Carolina Silk Mills, 
to get experience in silk weaving, and converted it to 
rayon after a year. In rapid succession small new units 
were opened, each for a special purpose: to make rayon 
crepes (after Duplan Silk Corporation had made the vita! 
discovery of how to crepe viscose yarns) they set up 
Puritan Weaving Company; Central Falls Manufacturing 
Company for acetate taffetas; Lexington Silk Mills for 
novelty dress fabrics; Reidsville Rayon Mills for rayon 
sheers. Oviously, if one of the bigger suckling compa- 
nies had failed in the early stages of the game, the show 
would have ended here. But God and good management 
were on the side of J. Spencer Love. Even the depression 
blessed him with a mounting consumer demand for rayon 
goods, because rayon cost only one-third as much as silk. 
And Mr. Love now grins when he hears the textile trade's 
characterization of his company as “a bubble that didn’t 
break.” 

Practically Unknown 


Until it made its stock offering last April, hardly any- 
one outside the trade knew about Burlington Mills; few 
had even heard of it. It does no advertising, except a 
trifling amount in trade papers. It does not exploit a 
trademark, like Celanese (promoted by the makers ol 
acetate yarns) or Viscose’s “Crown tested.” It has no 
single imposing mill plant known to sightseers; its 8,000 
employees are scattered far and wide; and its executives, 
most of whom are young, do not get their names in the 
big city papers. You could easily spend twenty-four 
hours in the company’s headquarters town, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, without discovering Burlington's exist- 
ence. But. nevertheless, Burlington is so much bigger 
than any other fabricator in the industry, no one bothers 
to attempt comparisons. Last year it wove more than 11 
per cent of all the rayon yarn shipped to the weaving 
trade. The industry is so choatic that it does not afford 
a census of its members, but it is generally agreed that 
none consumed half so much yarn as Burlington. 

Physically, Burlington Mills consists of 5,000 looms 
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in the trade. 


plus auxiliary machinery in twenty-three plants, valued at 
$5,000,000. Sixteen mills are scattered through North 
Carolina, five are located in Virginia, two in Tennessee. 
Most of the mills are small, the largest employing 900 
workers, and most are situated in very small towns. In 
the beginning the distribution of the mills was largely 
fortuitous; many of them were old-time cotton mills 
bought cheap when Burlington was growing up in the 
midst of the comatose cotton industry. In recent years 
new model plants have been erected, completely air-con- 
ditioned (for humidity control in weaving, as well as for 
comfort), and locations planned strategically. The latest 
moves, into Virginia and Tennessee, were for three rea- 
sons: easier taxes, nearness to yarn supplies, and plentiful 
labor. 

So far as Burlington is concerned, the greige goods 
division weaves fabrics for the cutting-up trades, chiefly 
dresses, underwear and linings. The jacquard division 
makes bedspreads, draperies, upholstery fabrics, and a 
small amount of specialties for the cutting-up trade. All 
of Burlington’s greige output is sold to converters in and 
around New York City, who have it finished for their 
customers. About 35 per cent of the greige output is 
finished by Burlington for the converters, on commission, 
before shipment. The jacquard division sells most of its 
products completely finished, the draperies going to con- 
verters, the bedspreads being sold direct to retail, chain- 
store, jobbing and mail-order outlets. In simplest terms 
Burlington may be thought of as a company selling last 
year 101,000,000 yards of rayon goods—about $12,000,- 
000 worth of dress fabrics and $13,400,000 worth of 
everything else mentioned above. 

Burlington headquarters occupy most of a floor of the 
Jefferson Standard Building, Greensboro’s lone skyscrap- 
er. (Burlington’s own administration building, of modern 
architecture, is now being erected.) There in an air- 
conditioned office sits President J. Spencer Love, who 
looks about thirty-two and enjoys being told so. He is 
forty-one this summer, boyish, earnest, and with a decep- 
tive air of ingenuousness. He spends about one-third of 
his nights on Pullmans dashing to and from New York, 
where Burlington’s sales offices are located, or to Palm 
Beach, where his wife and children spend the winter. 

Considering Mr. Love as an entrepreneur, Burlington 
is still distinctly his show. But it must be recalled that 
he went into rayon manufacture with only a meager 
knowledge of the textile business. He needed good men 
to help him; and men as good as he wanted were not 
easy to find. 

One of the luckiest days in Mr. Love’s career occurred 
in 1930 when he hired William Klopman, now vice-presi- 
dent and rated as able a merchandising man as there is 
At thirty, when Mr. Love found him, he 
was one of the few crack salesmen in the East who not 
only thought he could sell rayon but actually wanted to. 
[In those days rayon had not yet lived down the stigma 
that attached to its early inferiority, and prejudice against 
it as a poor “imitation silk’ was colossal. But Klopman 
had worked in rayon before, with the Hillcrest Silk Mills 
(now defunct). He took charge of Burlington’s greige 
goods sales, with offices in New York City’s garment 
center; and a year later was joined by none other than 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Child Labor Law Explained 


(By A. L. Fletcher, Commissioner of Labor) 


Raleigh, N. C.—On July 1, 1937, the best child labor 
law in the United States will go into effect in North Caro- 
lina. It is the “McKee Child Labor Bill,” introduced 
and piloted through the General Assembly of 1937 by 
Mrs. E. L. McKee, of Sylva, Senator from the Thirty- 
second Senatorial District. 

The outstanding feature of the new bill is that it pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 16 years of age 
in all manufacturing establishments and at all hazardous 
occupations and requires the certification of all minors up 
to 18 years of age before employment. The old law per- 
mitted children of 14 to work in factories and required 
certification up to age 16. 

The new law specifically designates as hazardous more 
than 50 occupations and forbids the employment of chil- 
dren under 16 in them. Minors under 18 may not be 
employed where there is danger of silicosis or asbestosis, 
or in handling lead compounds or in spray painting. The 
Commissioner of Labor, after investigation and hearing, 
is authorized to designate other occupations as hazardous 
and to prohibit the employment of minors under 18 in 
such occupations. 

Minors under 18 may not be employed or permitted to 
work in any establishment where alcoholic liquors are 
bottled, sold, or dispensed, or in any pool or billiard 
room. Girls under 18 may not be employed as messen- 
gers or at any form of street trade. 

For children under 16 and over 14, the law provides for 
the employment during school vacations not in excess of 
eight hours a day, or 40 hours a week, or six days a week 
and for part-time employment while school is in session. 
The hours of work and hours of school are not to exceed 
eight in any one day. 

The employment of children under 14 is prohibited for 
all gainful occupations, with the single exception of news- 
paper and magazine sales, which boys over 12 may en- 
gage in (under regulations to be prescribed by the De- 
partment of Labor) but not for more than 10 hours in 
any one week. 

The law provides that minors under 16 may not be 
employed before 7 o'clock in the morning, nor after 6 
o'clock in the. evening. 

There are certain exceptions to permit newspaper boys 
to deliver papers on fixed routes, beginning at 5 a. m., and 


to work seven days a week, but not in excess of 24 hours | 


a week. Messenger boys may deliver telegrams seven 
days a week but not for more than two hours on Sunday 
and not in excess of the hours allowed a week. 

For minors over 16 and under 18, the law provides for 
employment for not more than nine hours in any one day, 
and not more than 48 hours in any one week, or six days 
in any one week. Boys between the ages of 16 and 18 
may work between 6 o’clock in the morning and 12 o'clock 
midnight, but girls between these ages may not be worked 
before 6 a. m, or after 9 p. m. 

Since the new law requires certification for employment 
for all minors up to 18 years of age, instead of up to 16 
under the old law, it is estimated that the Department of 


Labor will be called upon to supervise the certification of 
more than 11,000 children during the first year. At the 
close of 1936 we had outstanding 504 employment certifi- 
cates for children under 16. With a very limited office 
force and with only five field men the Department of 
Labor could not begin to cope with this situation were it 
not for the county superintendents of public welfare, 
who under the law, are authorized agents of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the issuance of employment certificates. 

I would like for everybody to know that this certifica- 
tion of children is a serious matter and it is not done in 
haphazard, perfunctory fashion. Every child is given 
careful, personal attention. There must be an employer's 
promise of employment, a proper certificate as to age and 
school, record and a complete physical examination by a 
reputable physician, showing that the child is physically 
fit for the employment he is seeking. Complete records 
on every child worker must be on file in my office, in the 
office of the county superintendent of public welfare, and 
in the office of the employer. 

In this connection I.would like to pay tribute to Mrs. 
W. T. Bost, State Commissioner of Public Welfare, and 
to her very fine organization. Weighted down by multi- 
tudinous duties, they have never failed to file their very 
best service in the certification of children and in aiding 
the Department of Labor in enforcing all of the child 
labor laws. 

Section three of the law, which may be found in Chap- 
ter 409, Public Laws of 1937, fixes a nine-hour day and a 
48-hour week for women and a 10-hour day and a 55-hour 
week for men. No woman may be employed for more 
than six days in any period of seven consecutive days, and 
no man for more than 12 days in any period of 14 con- 
secutive days. This section then goes on to exempt from 
the provisions of the act employers of less than nine, ice 
plants, cotton gins, cottonseed oil mills, motion picture 
theaters. hotels, club-houses, commercial fishing, tobacco 
redrying plants, tobacco warehouses, agricultural, domes- 
tic service, hospitals, charitable institutions, railroad, com- 
mon carriers, public utilities, bona fide office, executive, 
foreman, and supervisory positions, commercial travelers, 
outside salesmen on commission basis, male clerks in mer- 
cantile establishments, and public employees. 

Reading this list you might get the idea that the max- 
imum hour law has but little courage, but in that you 
would be mistaken. This law brings to more than 200,- 
000 workers in North Carolina a sharp reduction in hours 
of labor. North Carolina has had the longest legal work 
day for women of any State in the Union, 11 hours. The 
new law reduces it to nine and replaces a 55-hour week 
with a 48-hour week. Heretofore there has been no limi- 
tation for men. The new law provides a 10-hour day 
and a 55-hour week for many thousands of North Caro- 
lina workers. I am as proud of this as I am of the gain 
for women, because few States in the Union have any- 
thing at all along this line. 

From the records in the Department of Labor I esti- 
mate that the new law will apply to approximately 95,000 
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HE Gulf engineer is always welcome in our 
mill,’ says this mill manager. “He helps us 
get highest efficiency from our equipment.” 

It’s not his ready and tactful cooperation alone 
that makes the Gulf engineer a welcome visitor 
to this and many another textile plant. The re- 
sults of his work show up in lowered repair bills 
and better performance from every machine in the 
mill. No wonder the door is always open to him! 

With years of training and experience in scores 
of plants as a background, the Gulf engineer is 


GULF OL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


his recommendations ‘help us reduce costs.’” 


SAYS MILL MANAGER 


prepared to recommend the proper lubricants 
and best application methods for the equipment 
in your plant. The Gulf line includes more than 
400 quality oils and greases. The combination 
of this quality line of lubricants, plus Gulf's 
engineering counsel, help you attain maximum 
efficiency for every machine in your plant. 

Any textile mill operator can have the benefit 
of this high type of lubrication service. It is ex- 
tended to all users of Gulf quality lubricants— 
from Maine to Texas—without charge. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MAKERS OF GULF NO-NOX ETHYL GASOLINE AND GULFPRIDE OIL 
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Position Republic Steel Corporation 


Chicago, ll—Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation, sent this letter to the company 
employees, June 15th, explaining his views in the present 
strike controversy: 

‘To Our Employees: 

“With the strike called by the C. I. O. against Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation now in its third week, I want to give 
you a first-hand account of the situation existing through- 
out the corporation, 

“Plants at Buffalo, Chicago, Canton, Warren and Niles 
are operating in spite of the armed pickets surrounding 
the properties. The sixth open hearth furnace and the 
wire mill have been started at Chicago. 

“At all of these plants, increasing numbers of men are 
returning to work daily, notwithstanding the hostile picket 
lines. Employees at these places are being housed and 
fed in the plants. At Warren and Niles food is being 
flown to the men in planes. 

“Plants at Youngstown and Cleveland are not operat- 
ing. At Gadsden and Birmingham no strike is in effect 
and plants are running full. 

“On Thursday, June 10th, the plant at Monroe, Mich.., 
was started and is operating at normal capacity. The 
opening followed an election held by the Mayor in which 
856 men voted to return to work and 20 voted to continue 
to strike. 


“Back To Work” Spreading 


‘“Movements similar to that which resulted in opening 
the Monroe plant are spreading rapidly in other affected 
communities. Employees kept from their jobs by mob; 
of armed pickets, many of whom have never worked for 


Republic, and citizens outraged by this defiance of law 


and decency by the C. I. O. are joining together to insist 
that law enforcement agencies compel the union to cease 
unlawtul picketing. 

‘In Canton an election among employees, conducted by 
the Canton Chamber of Commerce, resulted in 3,633 
votes to return to work, 216 votes to continue the strike 
and 39 ballots marked ‘not voting.’ In this election 2,516 
counterfeit ballots were returned but were not considered 
by the election committee, consisting of three ministers. 
Following this vote, a Citizens Law and Order League is 
being formed to aid in law enforcement. 

“In Youngstown pickets are being disarmed by the 
sheriff and citizens are becoming aroused at the unlawiul 
procedure adopted by the C. I. O. union in majntaining 
its picket line. 

‘Republic and its employees ask only that civil author- 
ity and respect for law be re-established so that the plants 
can operate and men can go to and from their jobs un- 
molested. There is every evidence that the men at work, 
and the men who want to go back to work if permitted, 
constitute a large majority of Republic employees. The 
C. I. O. admits this when it uses force to keep men from 
their jobs. 

“On Friday, June 11th, a conference was held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, with Governor Davey at the Executive 
Mansion. Representatives of Republic attended and 
stated that there was no change in the company’s position 


on the matter of signing the contract with the C. I. O. 


Reason for Republic's Stand 


“Although the position of the company in the present 
controversy has been frequently set forth, I find that 
there are some who apparently do not understand why 
Republic will not sign the contract with the C. 1.0. I 
want to be very sure that all of our employees do under- 
stand our reasons. No questions of wages, hours or col- 
lective bargaining are involved in the present strike. 

“No doubt some of your friends say to you: ‘If Re- 
public is willing to bargain collectively, why don’t they 
sign a contract?’ It all sounds very simple. But it isn’t 
simple at all. 

“If you will dig below the surface you will see that the 
issues involved in this controversy are far deeper than 
simply whether officials of Republic will or will not put 
their names on a piece of paper. 

“The real issues have to do with the nature and char- 
acter of the parties involved, and the use to which this 
contract, if signed, would be put. 

“The reason the C. I. O. wants a signed contract is be- 
cause such a contract would be the first step toward the 
closed shop and the check-oft. 

‘This isn't merely a guess. This is based upon widely 
publicized statements by John Lewis, Homer Martin and 
other C. I. O. leaders. These statements stand on the 
record. They have never been denied. 

‘Under the closed shop every worker has to belong to a 
union, whether he wants to or not. The closed shop is 
actually a ‘deal’ between the employer and the union 
whereby the employer helps to force every employee into 
the union. 

“Under the check-off the company takes union dues out 
of the pay envelopes of all its employees and hands them 
over to the union. That is a violation of the rights of the 
ind.vidual workman. Every man’s pay is his own. 


Broken C. |. O. Contracts 


‘‘Let’s consider the nature of the parties to the present 
controversy. 

“On one hand, you have Republic Steel Corporation. 
That word ‘corporation’ is important. This corporation 
is held responsible by law for its actions and those of its 
employees while engaged in company business. 

‘In short, Republic is a responsible party to any con- 
tract. 

“Now let us look at the C. I. O. 

‘Does the C. I. O. contract preserve industrial peace? 
It does not. They have broken numerous contracts. Since 
various automobile and other manufacturers have signed 
C. 1. O. contracts there have been scores of strikes and 
hundreds of thousands of men thrown out of work at 
those plants. 

“Does the C. I. O. contract give job security to em- 
ployees? It does not. Jobs depend upon business condi- 
tions, which are now being imperiled by C. I. O. strikers 
and lawlessness at a cost of billions of dollars in lost 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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DISTINCTLY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY! 


Allis-Chalmers Engineers made an exhaustive study of the 
motor needs of the Textile Industry and then designed and 
built a special motor—the Allis-Chalmers Quick Clean 
Motor—to meet every exacting detail of those needs. 

The makeshift of merely adapting an ordinary, standard 
motor to textile usage was made obsolete by the advent of 
the Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor. 

In this motor overheating is eliminated 
and maintenance costs are reduced to 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
builds standard motors of 
every type from 1 hp.up—also 
motors for special application 


the minimum, because it actually and thoroughly cleans 
itself. 

Three exclusive Allis-Chalmers features are responsible 
for this—(1) Big unrestricted air passages, (2) Glass-smooth 
inside surfaces to which dust and lint cannot adhere, (3) 
All working parts positively dust-sealed. 

Available in four sizes: 5, 7%, 10 and 
15 hp. Standard N. E. M. A. mounting 
dimensions. 
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Colors 


There are several colors upon which 
manufacturers of cottons should make cer 
tain that they are well prepared. Blues, for 
instance, will carry over into the Autumn 
and the preferred shades have a purple 
cast. Reds with a purple tone are also 
important, and tan and amber will be worn 
with brown outer garments 

Multiple stripes and Scotch plaids will be 
good for early volume business, genuine 
clan plaids being slated for a particularly 
strong demand. Everything with an Eng 
lish association will be much in the lime- 


light for children’s clothes because of the 


widespread interest in the little Royal Prin- 
cesses, Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. 


“Peasant fabrics for peasant fashions” 


has become a slogan with progressive styl- 
ists, and, as there is no indication of dimin- 
ished interest in the dirndl and other types 
of peasant frocks either for children or for 
grown-ups, manufacturers will do well to 
keep right on seeking new inspiration for 
patterns of this character. 


Peasant Cottons for Fall 


It would seem as though nearly every 


Swatch 1 


country in the world had now been drawn 
upon for ideas in native cottons—Russia— 
Persia—the Tyrol—Dalmatia—Mexico. Of 
course, not all so-called “native” patterns 
on the market are really copies of designs 
from foreign countries. Nor does their 
authenticity or lack of authenticity have 
any affect upon salapility—except, perhaps, 
for promotional pufposes. The important 
thing is that they shall have the gay, color 
ful, care-free quality which the public has 
come to associate with native cottons, and 
which it likes so much. 

Peasant cottons for Fall will show vivid 
colors on dark grounds. For school clothes 
the designs should not be too large. On 
the other hand, nothing is too bold or spec 
tacular when it comes to house coats. The 
demand for cotton coats of this kind can 
be counted upon to carry over into the 
Autumn and Winter. Prints for the house 
coat trade should be on heavier grounds, 
such as shantung and broadcloth. Coats 
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For Fall Cottons 


of this character will be worn not only as 
negligees but as hostess gowns when guests 
are to be present. This means that they 
need not be confined to the lower class 
brackets 

Before we leave the subject of boldly 
patterned cottons, mention should be made 
of a collection of “California Prints” which 
have recently given rise to much favorable 
comment. Sea shells, star-fish, and exotic 
plants from the California nurseries fur- 
nished the inspiration for the patterns. 


“New England Prints” 


And California is not the only section of 


Swatch 2 


America that has been exploited in cottons. 
A smart New York store has been making 
quite a to-do over a “Flowers of New 
England” series and what has been referred 
to in their advertising as “Cottage Garden 
Colors.” 

“Salty Blue Denim” is another item 
which this shop, one of the most progres 
sive in the Metropolis, has been successfully 
promoting. Not so long ago only workmen 
wore denim. Now it has been added to 
the fast-growing group of utilization fabrics 
which have been diverted to fashion uses 
This group includes natural and tinted cot 
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ton sheeting, striped bed ticking and sail 
cloth. The last mentioned and most recent 


addition to this group was brought into 
prominence by the craze for “beer jackets,” 
launched by a New York shop, which swept 
the college campuses like wildfire during 
the late Spring. It will undoubtedly have 
a fashion aftermath. 


In addition to the gay peasant effects 
there are many more conservative cottons 
for Fall. Some of them show the deep, 
rich colorings of the woods and fields when 
first touched with frost. Wool-like novel- 
ties are particularly effective in these warm 
and flattering shades. Materials of this 
kind make a special appeal when rendered 
crush-resistant, as is now often the case. 

Men’s-wear cottons are again scheduled 
for Autumn selling, and velveteens and 
corduroys will be strongly featured by 
both the over-the-counter and the cutting- 
up trade. 


The Illustrations 


No. 1 is a heavy cotton laid off in large 
checks by a two-toned cord. The sample 
is in brown, tan, cream and two shades of 
green, but the fabric comes in a variety ol! 
colorings. 


No. 2 is a typical native print of the 
kind which will be good for Autumn school 
frocks. The ground is bright navy and 
the design cream color, touched here and 
there with red. 


No. 3 is another characteristic school 
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print. This time the ground is warm, dark 
brown and the amusing pattern of Tyro- 
lean dancing figures, tiny cottages and flow- 
ers 1s in cream. 


No. 4 is cotton crepe, beetroot in tone, 
with a nicked outline check in black. For 
little children’s dresses. 


No. 5 is an extremely smart novelty cor- 


duroy, suitable for both day and evening 
garments. 
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Acetic Acid 

Acetate of Soda 
Aceiate of Lead 
Alums 

Aqua Ammonia 
Barium Chloride 
Bi-Chromate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda 
Carbonate of Soda 


Caustic Soda, Solid 
and Flake 


Chioride of Lime 
Chloride of Zinc 
Epsom Salts 
Glauber's Sali 
Lactic Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 

Oxalic Acid 
Phosphate of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 


Sulphate of Soda, 
Anhydrous 


Sulphite of Soda 
Sulphide of Soda 
Sulphuric Acid 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


_ US ALSO 
“QUOTE YOU ON 


the 
modern 


answer te 


BETTER DYEING 
BRIGHTER SHADES 
MORE LEVEL COLOR 


RASSELLI FORMIC ACID, added to the dyebath, 

produces colors that are brighter and more brilliant 
in shade, without streaks or clouds and perfectly level, 
even in cross dyeing. 


Textile manufacturers will find that Grasselli Formic 
Acid, 85% and 90%, is always uniform in quality— 
always crystal clear—never darkening when exposed 
to light. It is both an acid and an aldehyde, therefore, 
it produces results not obtainable in other acids. 


It will not tender the most delicate fabrics, yet has the effi- 
cient strength to almost completely exhaust the dyebath. 


Selecting “Grasselli Grade” is your assurance of 
quality and uniformity in formic acid. Write, phone 
or wire our nearest office. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Albany Boston Chicago Cleveland Milwoukee New Orleans Philadelphia St. Lovis 
Birminghom Charlotte Cincinnati Detroit New Hoven WNew York Pittsburgh St. Paul 
San Francisco, 584 Mission Street Los Angeles, 2260 E. 15th Street 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTO., General Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Why Roll On First End Of Selvage? 


Editor: 

I wish to ask what causes the first warp end on selvages 
to roll? 

Ours will roll up and break out the next end to it and 
sometimes more. 

If anyone knows a way to stop this I would like to 
hear from them. “PROMOTED.” 

Reply To “H. R.G.” 
(How To Determine Warp and Filling—June 24th Isuse) 
Editor: 

If there is any infallible method to determine the warp 
from the filling in a small piece without a selvage the 
writer has never heard of it. 

However, there are certain factors to use which will be 
about 99 per cent correct. 

If the cloth has not passed through any other process 
after leaving the loom the size on the warp yarn will 
show. 

It is often the case that a sample is sent to a mill to 
duplicate that has been bleached and sometimes dyed 
after weaving. 

In such cases a microscope is a good instrument to 
use. 

The warp yarn generally has more twist, also in most 
cases there are more ends of warp to the inch than filling 
and there is a littlke more contraction in the filling than 
in the warp in most of the ordinary cloths. 

If the sample is a fancy weave the design of the figures 
will aid in determining which is warp. 

It is often true that the cotton used in the warp is of a 
better grade with longer staple than the filling. 

Twills and drills will show plainly the warp. 

When I have such a sample to duplicate and in doubt, 
| always put the greater number of ends per inch in the 
warp. 

Where the ends and picks per inch are the same I put 
the finer number (if any) in the warp. 


Reply To “Open Watch” 


(Sliver Misses Drawing Frames) 


Editor: 

There is a way to discover any cans of sliver that 
have been passed forward without going through the 
proper processes. 


The cans that you use on your cards and at the back 
of the first drawing paint the top rim white. 

The cans used at the front of the first drawing and at 
the back of second drawing, paint the top rim black. 

Those cans used at the front of the second drawing 
and also at the back of the third drawing, paint the rim 
blue. 

And the cans used at the front of the third drawing 
and also at the back of the slubber, paint the top rim 
green. “Orrice Boy.” 


Answer To “Overman” 
(Wants Remedy for Mildew) 


Editor: 


You can put a little muriate of zinc in the water, and 
your trouble with mildew will be lessened if not com- 
pletely overcome. 

This is an antiseptic substance that tends to destroy 
micro-organisms and prevent mildew. 

Why use any antiseptic? 

Put that wet piece of cloth to one side with something 
underneath to hold up the damp spot and it will dry in a 
few minutes. 

Cloth should not go into the bale with wet spots in it. 

If you have more wet cloth than you can Iry by ex- 
posure to the air, run it through the hot calender rolls ‘ 
and refold it. That will dry it sufficiently to be baled. 


“Orrice Boy.” 


Reply To “Broadcloth” 


(Duplicate Sample or Not?) 
Editor: 
Will say to “Broadcloth’—make your cloth exactly 
like the sample. 
Always keep the samples that you duplicate. : 
Write the name of the buyer or that of the selling 
agent on each sample together with the number of yards \ 


in the order and the date received and filled. 

If you are a weaver and in doubt on anything, go to 
the superintendent for instruction. Write what he says 
on the sample. 

A 4414 dent reed for 95 ends and a 45 dent will be 
©. K. for 96 ends. 

Do not get yourself in a jam by assuming the buyer 
to be wrong. ‘““BEENTHERE.” 
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"You Need Also Draper-made Repair Parts + Don't 
en Any Toke Chance with 


on any Draper High Speed Looms of the X Family 


* 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


| 
Installing 
( Draper High Speed Looms 
| is a Good Beginning 
Running Them to Get 
The Best That's in Them 
ls a Continuous Job 
4 
You Can't Run Them 
As They Should Be Run 
. It You Use Poor Accessories 
You Need Because 
Draper Shuttles They 
~ Draper Bobbins Are Made 
Draper Drop Wires For Draper Looms 
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Personal News 


W. E. Floyd has succeeded C. W. Young as superin- 
tendent of the Goodyear Decatur Mills, Decatur, Ala. 


W. P. Cargill, formerly of Sand Springs, Okla., is now 
superintendent of Pee Dee Manufacturing Company Mills 
Nos. 1 and 2, Rockingham, N. C. 


J]. P. Abney, treasurer of Anderson (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has purchased a new home in Anderson and expects 
to live there in the future. 


H. C. Allen, Jr., who has been vice-president and sales 
manager of the Sterling Textile Company of Atlanta, Ga.., 
has been elected president of the company. 


H. L. Reed, formerly with Atlantic Cotton Mills, Ma- 
con, Ga., is now overseer of carding at Arnall Mills, Sar- 
gent, Ga. 


1). E. Sherrill, Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent, in addition to 
his present position as overseer of carding and spinning. 


A. L. Saunders has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer knitting, Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C.., 
succeeding R. W. Knox, resigned. 


J. Gardner, superintendent of Myers Mill and 
Ridge Mill, Gastonia, N. C., is recovering nicely from a 
recent illness. During his illness his son, C. R. Gardner, 
has carried on his work. 


J. C. Farmer, formerly associated with the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, unit of Marshall Field & Co.., 
Fieldale, Va., as assistant superintendent, has become 
general superintendent of the Rockfish Mills, Hope 
Mills, N. 


W. H. Taylor has relinquished his duties as general 
manager of the Slater Manufacturing Company, Slater, 
S. C., which position he has held since 1927. He has not 
announced his plans. 

Prior to becoming associated with the Slater organiza- 
tion, Mr. Taylor was connected with the Republic Cotton 
Mills at Great Falls, S. C., as superintendent of the No. 
3 plant, which is the silk mill. 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY | SERVICE 
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B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, N. C., president of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Company, has been appointed by 
Governor Hoey as a member of the Classification Amend- 
ment Commission of North Carolina. 


C. F. James, owner of the Elizabeth James Hosiery 
Mill, Marion, N. C., has announced that he will be re- 
lieved of the administrative duties at the mill by his son, 
Jack James. 

Young James, formerly superintendent, will be suc- 
ceeded in this position by C. F. Smith, who has been for 
six years superintendent of Drexel Mills. 


Edward L. Martin Elected President of H & B 


Edward L. Martin has been elected president of H & B 
American Machine Co., succeeding the late Chas. E. 
Riley, whose death, following a long illness, was announc- 
ed in a recent issue of this journal. 

Mr. Martin was born in Philadelphia, Pa., September 
23, 1875, and was educated at the Germantown Academy 
and the University of Pennsylvania. He enlisted for the 
Spanish-American War with Battery A, National Guard 
of Pennsylvania, and served in the Porto Rico campaign 
under Gen. Nelson A. Miles. 

In November, 1898, Mr. Martin went with the Cedar- 
town Cotton & Export Co., 
of Cedartown, Ga., worked 
through the cotton mill and 
assisted Howard & Bullough 
American Machine Co., fit- 
ters, who were erecting ma- 
chinery there. He came to 
the Howard & Bullough 
shops in July, 1899, and 
served as apprentice in va- 
rious departments until 1901, 
when he was placed in charge 
of road fitters. In 1902 he 
succeeded the late Edwin 
Barnes as New England 
salesman and in 1905 was 
appointed New England sales 
manager. When the American Company of the H & B 
American Machine Company was formed in 1912, he was 
made secretary, and in 1927, was elected vice-president. 
Since 1936, he has served as vice-president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Martin is also vice-president of Booth Mfg. Co.., of 
New Bedford, and director in the following concerns: 
Booth Mfg. Co., H & B American Machine Co., Palmetto 
Cotton Mills, C. E. Riley Co., Textile Machinery Exhibi- 
tors’ Association, and Home Market Club. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
American Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Southern 
New England Textile Club, and a number of civic and 
fraternal organizations. 


Edward L. Martin 


Youngblood aie Hart Mill Manager 


Tarboro, N. C.—The iene of the Hart Cotton Mill 
re-elected John Youngblood vice-president and general 
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manager at their annual meeting here. Re-elected also 
were John H. Rodgers, of Norfolk, Va., as president; 
Robert J. Walker, secretary and treasurer, and Y. E. 
Butt, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Directors re-elected were: Rodgers, John L. Rich and 
H. C. Cunningham, of Norfolk, Va.; H. M. Leslise, of 
New York; John Lancy, of Marion; and C. A. Johnson, 
S. N. Clark, Robert Cherry, and Youngblood, all of Tar- 
boro, N. C. 


J. SPENCER LOVE 
President, Burlington Mills Co. 


(The remarkable growth of Mr. Love's group of mills is re- 
corded in a story appearing elsewhere in this issue.) 
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WILLIE J. MATHIS 


Greer, S. C.—Willie J. Mathis, 35, of Greer, died July 
2nd at a Greenville hospital after an illness of two weeks. 

Mr. Mathis was employed in the spinning department 
at the Franklin Mill, and had made his home in Greer 
for the past 12 years, formerly living in Greenville. 


JOHN F. BULLARD 


Gastonia, N. C.—John F. Bullard, 65, overseer at 
Phoenix Mill, died July 2nd at his home after a stroke of 
paralysis, suffered while at work in the mill. 

Funeral services were held at Grace M. E. Church, of 
which he had been an active member. Interment was 
in a Kings Mountain cemetery. 


JOSEPH A. BRANDON 


Newberry, S$. C.—Joseph A. Brandon, 60, died sud- 
denly June 26th in Newberry. He came to Newberry 
from York County about six years ago and served as 
policeman at Mollohon Mill for five years. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS FOR WOOL AND WORSTED SPINNING AND TWISTING 
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ultimate cost. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO. 


Woonsocket Established 
Ernest F. Culbreath, Southern Agent 
P. ©. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Recent A. P. T. developments offer 
increased opportunities for lowerin 
costs and improving quality in the 
wool and worsted industries. These 
cevelopments include bobbins for the 
new GIANT package mule, for woo! 
ring spinning frames and tubes for 
worsted frame spinning and twisting. 
Hardened and impregnated, these products 
are highly resistant to warping even when 
exposed to moisture at high temperatures, 
and have these added features—tong life 
with full efficiency e light weight e perfect 
balance e larger yarn capacity in many case; 
e do not develop static e do not splinter, 
chip or split e their smooth, hard, resilient 
surface protects delicate fibers and reduces 
loom stops and fabric seconds e lowest 


A. P. T. Products have many applications in 
the, spinning, twisting and weaving of all 
classes of fibres. Let us study your problem. 
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YARN 
CARRIER 
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IMPREGNATED AlnD HARDENED TAPERED TUBES AND QUILLS FOR ALL FIBRES 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A new lighting system was re- 
cently installed in the Davenport Hosiery Mills. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C.—-The Oconee Mills, Inc., is in- 
stalling $75,000 worth of additional machinery. 


BESSEMER City, N. C,—Five thousand additional 
spindles have been installed at the Osage Manufacturing 
Company by Yates D. Smith, Gastonia, N. C. 


JonEssoro, GA.—Piedger Bros., operators, announced 
recently that they would reopen the closed Jonesboro 
Textile Mill soon for the manufacture of laundry sup- 
plies. 


Mooresvi._e, N. C.—Thirty-five new patented Monel 
wire-screen beams have been purchased from the Gaston 
County Dyeing Machine Company by the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills. 


ALAMANCE, N. C.-—John P. Shoffner, president, an- 
uounces plans for the construction of a modern finishing 
plant at the Standard Hosiery Mills. The cost was not 
announced, but it was said that it will be an expensive 
plant, with the most modern equipment. 


CRANBERRY, N. C.—The Borden & Beck Hosiery Mill 
is to establish a knitting unit at Cranberry to operate in 
conjunction with the dyeing and finishing plant already in 
operation, according to V. R. Beck, president of the 
company. Operation is to begin in late September or 
early October, as soon as the two-story brick building, 
35x60 feet, being constructed by the Cranberry Iron & 
Coal Co., has been completed and the fifty knitting ma- 
chines already on hand have been installed. 
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LyNcHBuURG, Va.—Dyeing machinery will be installed 
in the new addition which has been under construction 
to the Lynchburg Hosiery Mills. The addition measures 
50x140 feet, two stories, and was constructed at a cost of 
approximately $25,000. 


Parsons, TENN.—A shirt factory building has been 
completed for Salant & Salant, shirt manufacturers, and 
the equipment is being installed. Three hundred workers 
will be employed when the plant has been put into full 
operations. 


SANFORD, N. C.—Officials of the Sanford Cotton Mills 
make known an expansion program that will include a 
second story to the annex to the mill recently completed. 
Space will be provided in the addition for 3,000 spindles, 
it is estimated. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—A newly organized mill, the Cum- 
berland Hosiery Mills, Inc., has begun operations here 
under the direction of Paul Gable, proprietor. One dozen 
Banner machines constitute the initial equipment, along 
with auxiliary machinery. Children’s anklets are being 
manufactured. 


Mount Hotty, N. C.—The addition to the Woodlawn 
Mill, costing $35,000, was recently completed and will 
enable the mill to increase its production about 50 per 
cent. The Woodlawn is a unit of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co. 


CENTRAL FALuts, N. C.—Work has been started at the 
Central Falls Manufacturing Company on the installation 
of new looms and auxiliary equipment which will increase 
the capacity of the plant. A new addition has been com- 
pleted to house this additional machinery. 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill News 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The Robt. |. Harris Company, 
High Point, has moved from Chestnut street to Soe 
West Commerce. The new place has five times as much 
floor space as the old place. The company manutactures 
hosiery trays, dye nets, boarders, etc., and has been in 
business six years. 


Sumter, S. C.—Unit No. 2 of the Polly Prentiss, Inc., 
has been opened on Harvin street. It was necessary to 
add another unit to the bedspread company attributed to 
increasing business. The main building of the company 
is located on Hampton street. 


ATHENS, Ga.—C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Inc., of Athens, 


Cotton Mills, Madison, Ind., and plan to sell the machin- 
ery immediately. The purchase price was about $25,- 
000. 


Jamestown, N. C.—The Oakdale Cotton Mills have 
replaced all old type spinning frames with 26,216 spindles 
of Whitin long draft frames, individual motor driven 
Ten Whitin large package twisters have also been in- 
stalled. Work is soon to begin on changing all intermedi- 
ates to long draft slubbing. 


ENoREE, S$. C.—The general contract for an addition 
to the Riverside Mills has been awarded to Potter & 
Shackleford, of Greenville, S$. C. The addition will be 
one story and will cost about $50,000, including addi- 
tional equipment. These mills are engaged in the man- 
ufacture of sheetings, drills and osnaburgs, using 30,784 
spindles and a battery of 870 looms. 


Newport, TENN.—The Dixie Hosiery Mills, Inc., an- 
nounce plans are now under way for reorganization. 
These mills are engaged in the manufacture of infants 
and children’s hosiery, using 230 circular knitting ma- 
chines. It was also announced that the unit of the Dixie 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., at Sevierville, Tenn., is moving its 
machinery to the mill here. The unit at Sevierville has 
been engaged in the manufacture of 300 needle children’s 
and misses’ hose, using 125 circular knitting machines. 


CoMMERCE, GA.—Fifty thousand dollars has been sub- 
scribed by Commerce business men for erection of a new 
overall factory at Commerce. The charter has been 
granted and by-laws drawn and recently a meeting of the 
stockholders was held and directors and officers elected. 

The following Commerce business men were elected 
officers: ©. W. Moon, Jr., president; F. E. Durst, vice- 
president and general manager; Dr. W. D. Sheppard, 
vice-president; C.; M. Scoggins, treasurer, and H. F. 
Bray, secretary. 

The directors are F. E. Durst, C. W. Hood, Jr., W. D. 
Sheppard, J. B. Hardman, C. M. Scoggins, C. W. Truitt, 
J. M. Carlton, H. F. Bray and W. B. Rice. 

One-fourth the capital has been paid. A _ building 
committee was appointed to secure a site. The work is 
to proceed as rapidly as possible so that the plant may be 
ready for operation by early fall. 
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has purchased the equipment and machinery of the Eagle | 


IF You BALE— 


Or Ship in CARTONS 


COSTS CAN BE REDUCED AND 
PROFITS INCREASED BY USING ACME 
BALE TIES AND ACME STEELSTRAP— 


@ Throughout the entire textile industry Acme Bale 
Ties and Steelstrap have, for many years, been used for 
reinforcing and protecting packings and shipments. 


Experience has dictated the exclusive use of clean, smooth, 


dependable Acme Bale Ties by hundreds of millmen. 


Records of lowered shipping and handling costs —in- 
creased customer satisfaction—reduction of damage and 
pilferage are common to Acme Steelstrap users through- 
out the industry. 


“My Second Strap-Book” contains many valuable sug- 
gestions. Mail the coupon for your free copy today. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


Atlanta Ga.: 603 Stewart Ave., S. W. he 
May 

New York, N. Y.: 103 Park Avenue . 
Chicago: 2840 Archer Avenue 


Boston, Mass.— Charlotte, N. C.— Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
| Please send me a copy of ““My Second Strap-Book.”’ 
|} Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap diagnose our 
case. 
Position 
Firm 


Address. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
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The Outlook 


Se almost all sections of the country, retail 
buying of hosiery and underwear is reported 
to be at a very steady and satisfactory rate and 
there are indications that merchants are rapidly 
depleting their stocks while waiting and hoping 
for price reactions. 

It is generally believed that the day is not far 
off when the merchants will be forced to refill 
their shelves and when a much larger volume of 
orders will be in evidence. 

With the exception of the strike areas labor 
has been well employed and at satisfactory wages 
and labor has now been employed long enough 
to wipe out the debts of the depression era and 
have money for freer buying. 

There are prospects which indicate that the 
purchasing power of the farmer will continue to 
be upon a very satisfactory basis. 

The passage of the $1,500,000,000 relief bill 
insures free government spending and, as much 
as we may deplore the extravagance and the 
waste of public money, it must be realized that 
money expended upon W. P. A. projects will go 
into the channels of business and aid in main- 
taining prosperity. 

When we look at the future, from the stand- 
point of governmental wastes of public funds, 


we are pessimistic and see a day of reckoning 
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ahead but when we look at the nearby situation, 
that is, the remainder of 1937, we see an excel- 
lent demand for the output of our factories. 

The cotton textile industry must pay a price 
for overproduction, last spring, but otherwise 
the fall outlook is good. 


The C. |. O. Discredited 


OHN L. Lewis and his C. I. O. have by their 

lawlessness and their absolute disregard for 
the rights of others, defeated their own purposes 
and are on their way to a much lower position 
if not complete retirement to the coal fields from 
which they came. 

The seven-State strike, fought out solely on 
the issue of signed labor contracts between John 
L. Lewis’ C. I. O. and four independent steel 
companies, has cost 13 lives and more than $30,- 
000,000 loss in wages and halted steel for more 
than 30 days’ production. 

The C. I. O. has no use for law and order save 
where the intervention of the authorities is to 
their advantage. Whereas in Pennsylvania it 
crawled under the protecting arm of the State, 
in Michigan early in the year and in Ohio it 
showed no compunction in defying orders of the 
court, and it has consented to mediation only be- 
cause of its conviction, based on the partisan re- 
marks of President Roosevelt, that the Media- 
tion Board was prejudiced and certain to be in 
its favor. 

John L. Lewis brazenly demanded of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he support the C. I. O. be- 
cause the C. I. O. had supported him, and that 
called the attention of the public to the fact that 
the C, I. O. contributed $370,000 to the Roose- 
velt campaign fund and that J. L. Lewis loaned 
the Democratic Party $50,000 for campaign pur- 
poses. 

President Roosevelt “sat and grinned’ while 
C. I. O. organizers assaulted and in some cases 
killed citizens of the United States whose only 
offense was that they would not sign C. I. O. 
cards, and when he suggested to steel companies 
that they sign contracts with the Lewis organiza- 
tion, the public concluded that an attempt was 
being made to pay a debt, if not carry out an 
actual agreement. 

When Miss Perkins suggested to the Governor 
of Ohio that he arrest the presidents of the steel 
companies upon a technical charge and hold 
them as prisoners until they signed the contracts 
which John L. Lewis demanded, the public be- 
came convinced that there was an understanding 
when the $370,000 and the $50,000 were turned 
over to the Roosevelt campaign fund. 

The public mind in America is basically hon- 
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est and it does not like bribery or sale of political 
power in any form. 


That the huge donations of John L. Lewis 
were not upon the up-and-up is a logical conclu- 
sion. 


The public believes in greedom of action for 
individual citizens because the public is com- 
posed of individual citizens. The public does not 
believe that a citizen should be molested while 
peacefully seeking to enter his chosen place of 
employment nor that he should be beaten or 
have his house dynamited because he refused to 
become a member of an organization. 


The public has been slow to make up its mind 
but having seen what it has seen, has formed its 
opinion and there will be no turning back. 

Public sentiment is now definitely against 
John L. Lewis and his C. I. O. and every. day 
tide is rolling stronger against them. 


Just as soon as the politicians, who are now 
fawning upon J. L. Lewis, see the force of public 
opinion, they, too, will rush to join the throng 
and seek to become members, in good standing, 
by becoming advocates of law and order. 


The “Check-off” System 


N a recent article Boake Carter, the nationally 
known radio commentator, explains the check- 
off system as follows: 


We hear much about “the check-off” system in the bit- 
ter industrial warfare. What does this mean? 

It is simply this—and I refer specifically in this in- 
stance to a check-off authorization card for the United 
Mine Workers of America: 

The union member is forced, under pain of losing his 
membership, to sign a card which authorizes the company 
for which he is working to deduct from his wages a cer- 
tain sum of money each month, at the rate of so much per 
week—-$1.30 per month, 65 cents semi-monthly with the 
United Mine Workers of America—‘‘and such other as- 
sessments as may be levied against me upon authorization 
of the International Executive Board,” and send the 
money to the local district treasurer of the union. 

As part of their strategy, Mr. Lewis’ henchmen, who 
were the ones who originated this custom—no accounting 
is rendered to the poor devils whose pay envelope is 
tapped as to where his money goes or for what it is being 
used—force the company, as a condition of signing a 
contract, to collect the money which keeps them in busi- 
ness. 

Thus it makes no difference whether the worker owes a 
bill to the butcher, the baker or the candlestick maker; it 
makes no difference if he needs the money to pay some 
city or local tax; it makes no difference if the doctor has 
just saved his baby from death and would like a payment 
on his bill—none of these things matter. Mr. Lewis 


makes sure that his henchmen get their rakeoff first. The 
U. M. W .A. or the C. I. O. precedes the United States 
Government, State government, local government and the 
courts, ahead of anybody when it comes to collecting a 
tax from the workman’s envelope. 
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There is nothing free about it, nothing democratic, 
nothing voluntary. On the contrary Lewis’ henchmen 
boast that they must have the company collect the dues 
to pay to the union by wage deductions else too many 
working men might forget or might not have enough 
money to pay their dues voluntarily. 


If the workmen forget to pay or decide, as 
free Americans, that they do not wish to con- 
tribute to the support of John L. Lewis and his 
gang, some of the organizers now drawing $100 
per week and expenses, might have to go back to 
work as printers. 


The man who signs the power-of-attorney 
which is included in the C. Il. O. membership 
card gives the C. I. O. organizers the right to 
‘sell him down the river” by agreeing for him 
that the mill shall deduct his union dues from 
each and every pay envelope. 


When he signs the C. I. O. card, he gives other 
men the right to act for him for an indefinite 
time, and they claim that he does not have right 
to change his mind and withdraw the power-of- 
attorney he has given. He gives them the right 
to agree for him that union dues shall be taken 
out of his pay envelope, and having signed away 
his rights he must submit and must remain sub- 
servient. 


Seeks the Power of the Purse 


(Macon Telegraph ) 


One hundred and twenty-one C. I. O. organ- 
izers, out of an official list of 249, are avowed 
Communists, committed to the work of over- 
throwing the American form of government, ac- 
cording to a charge contained in a blistering de- 
nunciation of the conspiracy between John L. 
Lewis and the administration to set up an Amer- 
ican Soviet. The speech was made by Represen- 
tative E. E. Cox of Georgia in the House June 
30th. 


No bolder or more timely utterance has ever 
been delivered within the walls of that historic 
chamber, and if the representatives of the people 
from the South alone would rally whole-heart- 
edly behind Judge Cox and his cause, we would 
soon be delivered from this Red monster which 
threatens the life and liberties of the American 
people. 

Judge Cox denounced the C. I. O. movement 
as an attempt by John L. Lewis and his associ- 
ates to establish a “labor despotism” in the 
United States and warned that the movement is 
‘‘a deadly economic plague creeping over the 
country,’ which will end in civil war if it is not 
checked. He specifically warned John L. Lewis 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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it will actually increase sales. 
products, should the packages all be co-ordinated for identity, 
ind advertising 

May we mak some 
ration | 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO. Inc. 


1937 Body 


1830 FINISH 


Do Your Packages 
LACK 

The Same Co-ordination? 

The 1937 


fircure is the same as 


ilways, though the dress may be 
different. Your product may be ol 
the same qualify as ever, but your 


package may be 
pearance and the 
realize the true 
inside 

Give your packaging the proper co- 
ordination of quality plus modern 
dress And if you will adopt a 
distinctive style of color and design 
Especially if you have several 


out-dated in ap 
public may not 
worth of what’s 


of each other 
“(Co-ordinated Packaging” 


suggestions ? 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem. N. C. 


Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. 


Burlington, N. C. 


Ashebore, N. C. 
Kinston, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Last 
Yarn, 


Longer, 
Run 
SPINNING 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Clear, 


SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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| Raw Hide Loom Pickers 


Business Established 1822 


Holbrook Raw Hide Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


1822 


Make 
Preserve the 
RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 


Stronger 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


From 


Hand Looms—over 100 years ago 


New Automatic High Speed Looms 
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News 


CLINTON, —Work is underway on a $250,000 ex- 


pansion at improvement program at Lydia Cotton Mills. 


NatcHez, Miss.—The new building which is to house 
the Natchez Fabricating Company will be completed 
soon. 


AsHEBORO, N. C.—The McCrary Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
is remodeling the buildings on the east side of North 
street, which will be used by the mills exclusively for stor- 
age purposes. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The assets of the Statesville Gar- 
ment Company have been sold to New York parties, who 
are expected to reopen the plant and give employment to 
a number of local workers. 


ENGLEWOOD, TENN.—-On the new hosiery mill build- 
ing here work is going forward rapidly and the building is 
scheduled to be completed and fully equipped and ready 
to begin operations by October Ist. 


TENNILLE, GA.—-Work has been started at the Wash- 
ington Manufacturing Company on the construction of a 
one-story addition, measuring 56 by 100 feet, which with 
additional equipment will represent an expenditure of 
$45,000. 


Da.ias, Tex.—Attributed to the need of more space 
in order to expand production, the Silktex Company, 
manufacturers of hosiery and lingerie, has recently moved 
into the Perkins Building, where the company now occu- 
pies the entire fifth floor. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—At the Flint Manufacturing Com- 
pany a new Allen-Bradley winder has just been installed 
in Unit No. 2. Aside from numerous improvements on 
the winder it also has a conveyor that carries all empty 
bobbins to the end of the frame where they are dumped 
into a box. 

The Flint Manufacturing Company is engaged in 
manufacturing 30’s to 80’s combed peeler yarns, using 
35,712 spindles. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—A charter has been granted to Nor- 
lina Cotton Mill, Inc., principal office Gastonia, N. C., to 
manufacture yarns, cloths and all kinds of textile fabrics. 
Authorized capital stock $100,000, subscribed stock $300, 
by J. L. Gray, J. L. Gray, Jr., and W. C. Rustin, all of 
Gastonia. 


Enka, N. C.—Contract for building a storage ware- 
house has been awarded by the American Enka Corpora- 
tion to the Daniel Construction Company of Anderson, 
S. C., on a low bid of $46,987. 

Work has started on the general warehouse addition 
authorized by the corporation several weeks ago. Potter 


& Shackleford, Greenville, S. C., was awarded that con- 
tract. 
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Mill News 


East Duruam, N. C.—The Durham Manufacturing 
Company has completed a modernization program that 
included the installation of automatic looms, replacing 
the old equipment of this type; overhauling all machin- 
ery; painting; and other improvements. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Work has recently been com- 
pleted at the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company on re- 
vamping a two-kier 600-pound dyeing machine with the 
latest type systems. The work was under the direction of 
the Gaston County Dyeing Machine Company. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—Work has been inaugurated here 
preparatory to the construction of an addition to the 
Mathews Mill. It is stated here that while the officials 
of the company have made no announcement as to their 
plans for the addition, it will be almost as large as the 
present building, as far as covering space is concerned. 

PuLAskI, VA.—One hundred additional operatives will 
be added to the payroll of the Paul Knitting Mills Com- 
pany with the enlargement of the plant, which will in- 
clude the adding of a second-story addition. The com- 
pany is engaged in the manufacture of children’s hosiery. 


GRENADA, Miss.—The contract has been awarded to 
the Concrete Construction Company of Cleveland, Miss., 
for the construction of a hosiery mill building at a cost 
of $24,932. 

Goodman Bros., of Indianapolis, Ind., will operate a 
hosiery mill in the new building. It will be modern in 
every detail. 


_ 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Work has practically been com- 
pleted on a $35,000 apartment house at Union Bleachery 
and the structure will be ready for occupancy in the next 
few days. 

The building has been under construction for several 
months. It will house employees of the mill. 

MeripiAn, Miss.—-One hundred additional looms, 25,- 
000 spindles and 20 cards are to be added to the No, 3 
unit of the J. W. Sanders Mill here, which now has con- 
struction under way on an addition which will measure 
50 by 100 feet. These mills are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of sheetings, drills and chambray, using 17,760 spin- 
dies and a battery of 434 looms. The addition to the mil] 
will be three stories. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Directors of the Brandon Corpor- 
ation recently authorized the early payment of $151,500 
in dividends on common and preferred stock issues. A 3 
per cent dividend on the common stock was declared, 
payable on June 30th. This totalled $99,000. 

The payment of 3% per cent on the 15,000 shares of 
preferred stock was authorized for July Ist. Both pay- 
ments to be made to stockholders of record of June 25th. 
The dividend declared on the common stock is said to be 
the first paid by the corporation since 1932. 
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What do you need? 


CHECKS, LUGS, HARNESS STRAPS, 

BUMPERS, PLAIN AND GROOVED 

BINDER LEATHER, SPINDLE LEATHERS, 
HOLD-UP STRAPS. 


| 
| Charlotte textile leathers are built to 
specifications, carefully inspected and 
delivered to meet your requirements. 
They are made in oak tannage or Hairon 

leather from tough, heavy foreign hides. 


| Check your stock today, order now from 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 


BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. I. 


Alexander W. Anderson 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Mill floors scrubbed with Mi-Cleanser 
and dried with the Denison Squeegee 
stay hard and smooth. 


You can add many years to the life of 
your floors by using these products. 
Order the following today: 

1 Mi-Cleanser No. 35. 
1 Model M-2 Denison Squeegees. 
THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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As a Matter of ‘Common Sense’ 


NTERVENING in the interest of a sawdust Caesar 

of labor who contributed half a million dollars to elect 

him, President Roosevelt has declared that the inde- 
pendent steel corporations should sign written agreements 
with John Lewis and his C. I. O. as a matter of “common 
sense.” 


At a time when the back of this labor conspiracy was 
practically broken the President’s gubernatorial satellites 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio have disgraced their authority 
and compromised the majesty of the law by establishing 
military rule to close down industry, reduce employment 
and prevent thousands of workers from making a living 
for themselves and their families. 

In all the history of this country no such humiliating 
spectacle has ever been presented. 

After a brief conference with the puppet board of me- 
diation set up by the President, Tom Girdler, chairman 
of the board of the Republic Steel Corporation, told the 
mediators : 


‘Republic cannot and will not enter into a contract, 
oral or written, with an irresponsible party, and the C. I. 
Q., as presently constituted, is utterly irresponsible.” 

The cold facts amply sustain the position taken by Mr. 
Girdler. This entire reign of anarchy centers around the 
demand of John Lewis and his C. I. O. for a written con- 
tract, with the avowed purpose of establishing the closed 
shop and the “check-off.” 

In the case of the National Labor Relations Board, set 
up under the Wagner act, the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States said: “... The National Labor Relations act 
does not compel agreements between employers and em- 
plovees. It does not compel any agreements whatever.” 

Nothing in the English language, nothing in the laws 
and court decisions of this country, is clearer than the 
fact that under the Wagner Act the steel corporations are 
not required to enter into any kind of agreement with 
C. 1. O. or any other labor union, either oral or written. 

But the infamy of it all is that John L. Lewis and his 
labor unions have flagrantly violated a written contract, 
personally signed by Lewis only two months ago with the 
Western Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ Association. On 
April 12th, the presidents of Districts 3, 4 and 5 of the 
United Mine Workers of America entered into an agree- 
ment with the coal operators. Paragraph 85 of that 
agreement reads: 

“The operators shall at all times be at liberty to load 
coal into any transportation equipment whatsoever, re- 
gardless of ownership, and to sell and deliver coal into 
such equipment in any market and to any person, firm 
or corporation.” 

The good faith of the foregoing obligation was guaran- 
teed over the personal signature of John L. Lewis in the 
following terms: 


“The performance of the obligation of the United Mine 


*An editorial from the Macon, Ga., Telegraph. It is especially 
significant because this newspaper, one of the old and staunc 
Democratic dailies of the South, supported Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1932 and again in 1936. 


Workers of America Districts 3, 4 and 5, under the above 
agreement with the Western Pennsylvania Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association ts guaranteed by the International Mine 
Workers of America and its officers, pursuant to authority 
empowering them to do so. Witness the seal of said inter- 
national union here affixed and the signature of its proper 
officers, the twelfth day of April, 1937.” 


With bitter scorn the head of the coal operators’ asso- 
ciation flung it into the teeth of John L. Lewis that 

“At the very moment when in the public prints you are 
condemning business concerns for refusing to sign agree- 
ments with labor organizations directed by you, you are 
here proposing, openly and deliberately to violate your 
above stated agreement with the coal producers of West- 
ern Pennsylvania.’ 

Not only was this repudiation of his own signature 
proposed, but 40 thousand coal miners were mobilized to 
march upon the Bethlehem Steel Corporation plant at 
Johnstown, with the full knowledge that any such dem- 
onstration would also inevitably lead to bloodshed. 


Is there any parallel for this in the whole range of de- 
pravity? Here we have the arrogant and lawless Lewis 
contemptuously repudiating his own signature to a writ- 
ten contract with the coal mines in order to coerce the 
steel corporations into signing another equally worthless 
contract with him. The President of the United States 
stands idly by, proposing only that the steel corporations 
sign up with Lewis, and that they close down their mills 
until they do sign. Thus he throws out of work thou- 
sands upon thousands of men anxious to get to their jobs, 
and puts them and their families in the bread lines. He 
denies them the protection provided by Federal statutes. 

He has joined hands with anarchy, and is forcing these 
thousands of workers to literally risk and sacrifice their 
lives in fighting their way to work through howling mobs 
made up of people with foreign names and armed with 
every available weapon. He does this in the face of his 
plain duty under Title 50, Section 203, of the United 
States Code, which says: 

Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful 
combination or conspiracies in any State so obstruct or 
hinder the execution of the laws thereof, and of the 
United States, as to deprive any portion or class of the 
people of such State of any of the rights, privileges or 
immunities or protection named in the Constitution . . 
and the constituted authorities of such State .. . from 
any cause fail in or refuse protection . . . such facts shall 
be deemed a denial by such State of the equal protection 
of the laws to which they are entitled under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and in all such cases . . . it shall 
be lawful for the President, and it shall be his duty. . . 
to take such measures as he may deem necessary for the 
suppression of such insurrection, domestic violence or 
combinations. 


It was but a few weeks ago that Lewis and his C. I. O. 
entered into an agreement with the General Motors Cor- 
poration to settle a strike which had cost 65 million dol- 
Since that time General Motors has been hectored 


lars. 


1 
| | 
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and hamstrung with 180 strikes called by these labor 
racketeers, who now threaten a general strike in protest 
against an order of court. 

And behind them stands the poltroon Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

From the floor of the House of Representatives in 
Washington comes one clear voice. Representative E. E. 
Cox, of Georgia, rises in his place to say that if existing 
loyal police forces are inadequate to cope with the strike 
situation, “every soldier of the Republic” should be sum- 
moned “to enforce Federal power and uphold the majesty 
of the law.” 

The hope of the American people still lies in the Con- 
gress of the United States. The executive branch of the 
government has wholly gone over to the labor outlaws 
whom no oath can bind, to whom truth is a byword and 
honor is a jest. 

And every none-striker killed in this unholy alliance 
between the President of the United States and John L. 
Lewis is blood on the President's hands. 


Seeks the Power of the Purse 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“and his Communistic cohorts” that no “second 
carpet-bag expedition” into the South, under the 
Red banner of Soviet Russia, concealed under 
the slogan of the C. I. O., will be tolerated. He 
told his colleagues and the public at large that if 
the minions of C. I. O. attempt to carry through 
the South their lawless plan of organization, if 
they attempt to demoralize our industries, to 
corrupt our colored citizens, ‘to incite race ha- 
tred and race warfare, I warn them here and now 
that they will be met by the flower of Southern 
manhood, and they will reap the bitter fruits of 
their own folly.” 


Anheuser-Busch Enter Starch Business 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., are erecting mill starch manu- 
facturing units at their plant at St. Louis and at an early 
date will offer starch to Southern cotton mills. 

Thos. R. Harris, who 
spent years with Herrick & 
Voight, chemical manufac- 
turers of Bayonne, N. J., 
joined the Anheuher-Busch 
organization on April 1, 
1937, and will be connected 
with the New York office 
for the sale of mill starches. 

Mr. Harris attended the 
recent convention of the 
Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists at Myrtle Beach and is 
now visiting some of the 
larger mills and finishing 
plants in the South. 


Thos. R. Harris 
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SAVE-LITE 


THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT 


Reduces lubrication 
cost and insures longer life of machinery. Will not 
corrode bearings. 

Won't spatter or “throw off” and stain goods. 
Easily spotted out. 

Withstands heat and will not thin out. 
apply. 

Write for catalog. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Representativ.s in Principal Cities 


Easy to 


DARY TRAVELERS 

If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

that the high quality ts guaranteed—that the weight 

and circle is always correct, and that all are unl- 


formly tempered which tnsures even running spin. 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. Oo. B 343 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY | 
. oO. Box P. oO. B 720 
Greenville, &. C. 


. Oo. Box 
Atianta. Ga. 
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Deering Milliken & Co. 
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| 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—-Inquiries for coarse yarn gray goods were 
numerous last week and the market gave every indication 
of shaking the listlessness that has characterized it for the 
last ten weeks. It was estimated that bids submitted for 
print cloths and carded broadcloths during one day top- 
ped several millions of yards, but only a small share of 
them materialized into business for the simple reason that 
buyers are still entertaining low prices ideas. Mills con- 
sistently turned down fair sized orders for goods one- 
eighth to one-quarter under the market, but accepted 
numerous small orders at full asking prices. The major- 
ity of sellers took the attitude that buyers are in need of 
goods and can easily afford to pay the attractive prices 
now being quoted on the majority of print cloth and 
sheetings constructions. 

Inquiry for narrow print cloths was quite active, but 
sales were connfhied to scattered small lots, mills being 
unable to arrange wanted deliveries on the makes sought 
by buyers. 

Sheetings again were quiet, many mills refusing to meet 
the low prices established in some quarters on the lighter 
goods. Mills with fairly substantial backlogs refused to 
consider even current market prices and continued to 
quote ¥ec to 144c above the prices named by a few first 
hands. Bag manufacturers continued to inquire for strip- 
ed goods and fair sized lots of these were sold. Neverthe- 
less, a number of mills took the position that the business 
available was not worth reaching for and held aloof from 
the market. 

Scattered lots of twills sold at unchanged prices. There 
was some inquiry for drills, but sales were small. Osna- 
burgs were in fair request. 

There are mills that will not consider a price of 13'4c 
for the 128x64s slub yarn combed broadcloth. They pre- 
fer to prepare changed constructions to meet changing 
price needs of larger users of the cloth. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 47% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 54% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 82 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 
Denims 15 
Brown sheetings, Standard 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 814 
srown sheetings, 3-yard 10 
Dress ginghams 16 
Staple ginghams 12 


| J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. | 
: Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Indications are that less will be 
heard of price cutting in cotton sale yarns in the next 
week or two. Already, as noted, some of the lower priced 
offerings have either been disposed of or withdrawn, as 
the offerings have not been repeated. In addition, among 
the leading sources of carded and combed peeler yarns, 
firmness has become more general, especially as to inqui- 
ries for yarns wanted for-fall use and later. 


CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


| 
L. D. PHONE 997 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern and Western(Growth Cotton 


There is now more show of desire among sellers to pro- 
tect the normal differentials, as between single and ply 
and as between carded and combed yarns. There also is a 
new determination not to sacrifice better quality yarns at 
the prices prevailing for ordinary grades. In this respect, 
relatively few yarn mills have yielded to customers repre- 
sentations. But lately they have been stiffening their ask- 
ing prices on numbers which, until recently, they were 

willing to bargain. 

A number of the larger distributors here have increased 
the spread between the rates at which they will sell in a 
limited way for spot deliveries, and the prices they are 
asking for deliveries in September and beyond. It ap- 
pears likely that later this month, regardless of whether 
cotton moves up or down, suppliers and their sources will 
make a serious effort to tighten up in their attitude to- 
ward prices, terms and merchandising methods. 

Meanwhile, regardless of dullness, some sellers have 
withdrawn their lowest prices, having booked all they 


care to at this level, and have during the last few days - 

either quoted a fraction higher than ruled for their last Drop Forgings 

previous sales, or have avoided making new offers. It is . 

expected that the next ten days will see some buyers Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 

Eve Bolts Studs 


shopping around to discover weak holders before the July 
8th cotton report, as there is a chance that this report 

We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 


may be given a bullish interpretation by some. The 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8. C. 


BALING = 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—-Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. WY 


majority, however, do not need more yarn now and can 
afford to wait until the markets settle down after the re- 
port. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade } 
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We Manufacture Leather Belting 


We will 


Supply 
Your needs! 


GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


WANTED—Textile College graduate, 
thoroughly experienced. Executive po- 
sition. Also Textile College graduate, 
good experience, Assistant Superintend- 
ent. Young men. Good positions. Free 
enroliment. Scott's Employment Bu- 


~ 


reau, Greenville, S. C 


WAN TED—Designer with practical mill 
experience on drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. Give particulars on experience, 
training, etc., itn replying. Address 
‘Designer,’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Young textile chemist, expe- 
rienced in slashing, weaving, dyeing and 
finishing, to sell line of chemicais to 
Southern mills. Give qualifications, age 
and references in first letter. Address 
‘Tex-Chem,” care Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 


Seven years’ experience in tufted 
rues. three years in bedspreads. 
Five years as overseer, and can fix 
Singer, Union Special and Merrow 
Machines. Can furnish references. 
N. F. Bean 
1201 First Ave. LaGrange, Ga. 
Phone 1087-M 


Two Killed in Wreck 


Anderson, S. C. W. Swilling, 
24, and Harold Mansias. 24, were 
almost instantly killed June 2ist 
when their car went out of control 
and overturned four times near An- 
derson. 

Both men were empl.yees at the 
Appleton Mill. 


Believes ee Fiber Boon To 
Cotton Mills 


Amba, the latest fiber to be intro- 
duced by Snia Viscosa, surpasses the 
dry strength of American cotton, ac- 
cording to the Italian producer. It 
states that this short and very strong 
fiber opens up new fields for the 
Italian cotton industry. 
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lassitied Department 


PATENTS 
Prompt, expert service. Send 
sketch or model for free opinion. 
Expert Washington associates. 
DAVID P. DELLINGER 
Special Attorne 
Cherryville, N. C. 


| Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER | 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


) FOR SALE QUICK 


: $20,000 Buys the Belton Yarn Mill 
Properties. 


) Main Mill Building has 46,000 
square feet floor space. Cotton 
Warehouse has 6,500 square feet. 
) Has complete automatic sprinkler i 
system 8 other large iron clad 
warehouses, two-story office build- 
ing. Commissary building. All in- 
| closed in Pittsburg steel fence. i 
Have deep well, with pump and 
i tank. A complete standard water 
system. All buildings in good shape. 
Have some used machinery in 
building. Have 52 dwellings and 
75 acres of land. This property ) 
located in a good town, on MK&T 
and Santa Fe Railroads, and on 
Federal Highway 81. 


Apply 


W. M. FERRELL, 
industrial Agent, 


Belton Chamber of Commerce, 
Belton, Texas. 


NOTICE 


Sale of 
Neuse Manufacturing Co. 


Neuse, North Caroiina 


All real estate. buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment of Neuse Man- 
ufacturing Company will be offered 
| for sale, free of liens, for cash, at 

the front door of Wake County 
i Court House, Raleigh, North Caro- 

lina, at 12 o'clock, noon, July 20, 
1937. 


i The plant consists of 8,000 spindles, 
216 Draper looms, suitable for the 
| manufacture of colored goods. 


| The mill may be inspected between 
9 A. M. and 4 P. M. on week days 
prior to sale date. 


Don P. Johnson, Receiver | 


- 


Revision of Rates on Cotton is 
Asked 


Raleigh, N. C,—Rail carriers ap- 
plied to the utilities commission for 
authority to revise minimum “truck 
competitive rates’ on cotton, effective 
June 3lst. 

The proposal, applicable to com- 
pressed and uncompressed cotton 
moving in intrastate commerce, asks 
for the following increases: 

For distances of 35 to 75 miles, one 
cent per 100 pounds; from 75 to 150 
miles, two cents; from 150 to 250 
miles, three cents: from 250 to 410 
miles, four cents; from 410 to 450 
miles, three cents; from 450 to 490 
miles, two cents, and above 490, no 
increase. 


German Silk Mills May Back 
New Rayon Plant 


Berlin advices state that a new 
rayon mill is to be established in 
Krefeld-Oerdingen with a capital of 
15,000,000 reichmarks (including a 
State-guaranteed credit of 5,000,000 
reichmarks and an annual production 
of 3,500,000 kgs. The immediate 
customer of this mill is likely to be 
the neighboring silk and velvet weav- 


ing industry, which will probably 
provide a large proportion of the 
capital. 


Testing Cotton Bag for 
Shipping Sugar 

Washington.—Cotton bags design- 
ed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, in co-operation with 
North Carolina State, are being test- 
ed as as shipping containeds for raw 
sugar from Cuba. The tests are part 
of a general program of the depart- 
ment to find new and more exten- 
sive uses for cotton. 

The greater durability of cotton 
bags over the jute bags commonly 
used has been demonstrated by com- 
parative drop tests. The cotton bags 
stood more than 20 times as many 
drops as the standard jute bags. 
They were dropped 40 inches. 

Five hundred cotton bags and a 
similar number of standard jute bags 
are being used in making the ship- 
ping test. After each test the bags 
are repaired and returned to Cuba for 
reuse. Bags in the first shipment 


came as far as New Orleans in good 
condition. But the cotton bags—and 
to a lesser extent the jute bags—were 


FOR SALE 


Modern Concrete Factory Bullding | 
(300°%S80') with heating, lighting, 
sprinkling and fire protection sys | 
tems, including engine-generator, 
bollers, etc., real estate and addi- | 
tional buildings: located in North | 
| 


(“arolina 
VERY LOW PRICE 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
Greensboro Supply Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


) In carload lots, F.O.B. cars. or our 

crew will load. Can use all grades, 

i including heavy engines and boll- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 

| ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 


&. Luttrell & Co. 
Box 1161 Greenville, 8. C. 


Telephone 1447 


damaged considerably when steve- 
dores used hooks in unloading at 
New Orleans and in handling be- 
tween New Orleans and the refinery 
in another part of the State. No 
damage was done in Cuba where the 
bags were moved entirely by hand. 
It is believed that straps on the bot- 
tom of the bag would prevent the 
need for hooks. 

The present cost of the cotton bag 
is about three times that of the 
standard jute bag, but this disparity 
may be overcome with a cotton bag 
that can be used six or more times. 


Riverside & Dan River Declares 
Dividend 


Danville, Va.— The board of direc- 
tors of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of $3 per share 
on preferred stock outstanding. The 
disbursement, -which was made on 
July Ist, will amount to $225,000. 
Routine matters otherwise occupied 
the meeting. 


Cellulose Co. To. Build 
$5,000,000 Plant in Va. 


Pearisburg, Va—The American 
Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
(o., Ltd., announced through the 
Giles County Chamber of Commerce 
it would erect a plant costing about 
$5,000,000 between Pearsisburg and 
Narrows, Va. Evidently, the an- 
nouncement said, expenditure on the 
plant is expected to total approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. The first ‘unit 
will employ about 1,500 persons. 
Successive units to be added later will 
bring the number of employees to 
20,000. 
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107 PRACTICAL METHODS 


OF 
MINIMIZING PAYROLL TAXES 


A. H. BERGER, C.P.A. (N.Y. 1921) 


REDUCE YOUR PAYROLL TAXES TO 


LEGAL MINIMUM! 
PAY MORE THAN NECESSARY? 


Any one of these 107 sound, practical, readily understand. 
able suggestions for lowering payroll taxes may save an 
employer hundreds of dollars annually. 


THEIR 


WHY 


Written by an expert tax consultant, with sixteen years 
practical experience, after an exhaustive study of Federal 
and State social security legislation... includes digest of 
state legislation. 


NO EMPLOYER CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


Order at Once 


from the undersigned before the edition is sold out— 
be sure of getting your copy of this necessary book. 
Orders filled in order of their receipt. 


Price $3.00 


Size 6% x 8%, 
cloth bound, 160 pages. 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Romantic Story of Burlington Mills 
(Continued from Page 5) 


his old boss at Hillcrest—Dumont Bunker. “Bunk” 
Bunwer, one of the owners and builders of Hillcrest, had 
quit the business in 1928 to retire on his fortune. He 
toured the world for the next three years enjoying hugely, 
returned in 1931 to find the depression had all but wiped 
him out. Mr. Bunker went to see his old friend Klopman 
at Burlington, took a bundle of samples under his arm, 
and started pounding pavements. He is still doing it, 
with such resounding success that he is supposed to sell 
more rayon goods than any other individual in the trade. 
Between them, Klopman and Bunker, who work together 
in such complete rapport that they converse in grunts and 
gestures, boomed Burlington's greige goods sales to $20,- 
400,000 last year. Jacquard sales, which reached $5,000,- 
000, are managed in New York by Walter Horne, whose 
youthful enthusiasm is prodigious. 

After Bill Klopman, Burlington’s next important man 
is the treasurer, Edward F. Addiss. Eddie Addiss was 
the up-from-office-boy president of Meinhard, Greeff & 
Co., Inc. (subsidiary of Commercial Investment Trust), a 
textile factoring firm that formerly served as factor for 
Burlington Mills and lent it money during its years ol 
adolescence. In addition to his factoring function, Mr. 
Addiss acted as Mr. Love's financial adviser. In 1934 
Mr. Love mustered up the nerve to ask Mr. Addiss to 
come to work for him, and somewhat to everybody’s 
astonishment he accepted. As treasurer of Burlington 
Mills, he was largely responsible for putting the com- 
pany’s financial structure into sense-making shape. 

Those men, Messrs. Klopman and Addiss, are Mr. 
Love’s chief aides. Flanking him at the home office is his 
No. 1 operating man, Vice-President Marvin B. Smith, 
Jr., whom Mr. Love pleasantly addresses as “Smut.” 
Besides being general executive assistant, thirty-one-year- 
old Mr. Smith has charge of the jacquard division. John 
(“J. C.") Cowan, Jr., is vice-president in charge of 
plants. 

Except in the case of finished goods, Burlington's cus- 
tomers are the converters, who order greige goods by 
sample. The converter is essentially a speculator. He 
does not have specific orders from retailers or dress 
cutters on the books at the time he buys fabrics from the 
mill. Accordingly he must try to guess the market, at 
which he is greatly helped by the shrewdness of Burling- 
ton’s Bill Klopman. Of necessity Mr. Klopman takes the 
position of knowing better than the converter what the 
converter ought to have. This puts Mr. Klopman in a 
curious spot. On the one hand, his job is to sell; on the 
other, it is to protect the converter from his own errors 
of judgment—-which in the final analysis would be costly 
to Burlington. Since converters are notorious copycats 
and extravagantly impulsive, Mr. Klopman’s duties call 
for a rare degree of skill. For example, when an over- 
enthusiastic converter orders 200,000 yards of matelassé 
(a puffy crepe) that he cannot possibly sell, Mr. Klop- 
man may cut the order down rather than have the con- 
verter become a disgruntled debtor to Burlington. On 


the other hand, if the converter rejects a fabric like satin- 
back crepe that Klopman feels will be popular, he may 
order the mill to begin weaving an extra quantity so that 
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the converter can get some when he changes his mind. 
The change of mind will occur the instant the converter 
hears that a competitor is handling the fabric with suc- 
cess. Mr. Klopman must also exercise diplomacy in re- 
jecting orders for weaves of doubtful popularity in favor 
of those that can be run off by the mile, preferably on 
automatic looms. 

What styling is done by Burlington is handled between 
Mr. Klopman and an experimental department maintain- 
ed at Greensboro; but styling in rayon fabrics calls much 
more for mechanical ingenuity than artistic creativeness. 
The reason is that rayon is still an imitative fabric. And 
the reason for that is that most of it goes into women’s 
low-priced dresses, where the best value is taken to be 
that which looks like something else that costs more. 
Hence the converters and retailers in Burlington’s clien- 
tele are interested chiefly in copying the weaves and pat- 
terns of more expensive fabrics or in taking some new 
synthetic design created abroad and simulating it cheaply. 


Position of Republic Steel Corporation 
(Continued from Page 8) 


wages. To date Republic employees alone have lost for- 
ever nearly $3,000,000 in wages. 

“Does the C. I. O. conform to the laws of our country? 
It does not. 


‘‘In the present strike it has dehed all law and decency 
in its picketing methods. It is attempting to prevent free 
American citizens from earning a living at jobs they want 
to pursue. Its members have been tearing up railroad 
tracks, blocking United States mail trucks, beating up 
hundreds of men, defying local authorities by massing 
troops of armed pickets, stoning workmen’s homes and 
shooting at airplanes. 

“Would you, yourself, sign a contract with a man who 
clubs his neighbor over the head, kicks the postman out 
of your yard, throws bricks through your parlor window 
and has already broken a contract with the man across 
the street? 

“By contrast with the reign of violence, Republic has 
unfailingly obeyed the laws and has made every effort to 
avoid violence of any kind. 

‘So when you get all through, the present controversy 
sums up something like this: 

“Must the Republic Steel Corporation and its men 


submit to the communistic dictates and terrorism of the 


“If America is to remain a free country, the answer is 


ND,” 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—WMartel Corporation mill at Elk 
Mountain near Asheville, formerly known as the French 
Broad Cotton Mills, has resumed operations after being 
idle for six years. Six months have been spent in over- 
hauling the plant and installing 150 looms, carding and 
spinning machinery. 

QO. D. Boyd, superintendent of the Valley Falls Mills 
of the Martel Corporation at Spartanburg, S. C., is 
superintendent of the new unit. Sheeting is being man- 
ufactured, and 200 workers are employed. 
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IF iTS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


Emil Eitel Karl Ejitel — 


Roy Steffen 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Itasca, Tex.—Itasca Cotton Manufacturing Co. 


Here we found one of the prettiest offices imaginable, 
with a very unusual interior. The walls are of Texas 
sheet rock, overlaid with Itasca mill cloth of decorative 
fabric, the seams covered with brown grograin ribbon in 
panel effect. The draperies were woven in the mill, and 
the floors are Texas hardwood. 

Mrs. S. F. Files, wife-of the manager, assisted by the 


Left to Right—D. G. Files, Manager; Miss Ella Mae Pierce, Miss 
Alpha Pierce Alverson, Miss Margaret Pierce, Miss Josephine Pierce. 


charming office girls, did the decorating, which is not only 
an artistic triumph but a fine advertisement for Itasca 
mill products. 


An Unusual Office Group 


our sisters, the Misses Pierce, have positions in the 
office. Harry Bratten, office clerk, is a grandson of J. T. 
Barton, who was bookkeeper more than 25 years. This 
mill started up in 1901 and has had only two periods of 
idjeness. Pat E. Hooks is president; 5. J. Files, secretary 
and manager; John M. Coffin, treasurer; J. B. Braley, 
superintendent. 

Overseers 


First shift—-G. B. Clamp, carder; Bon Samples, spin- 
ner: E. G. Braley, weaver; G. C. Kemp, cloth room; C. 
G. Dilling, master mechanic. 

Second shift—-Jake Nation, carder; A. A. Ballinger, 
spinner; W. A. Douglas, weaver, and Harry Dilling, 
shop. 

The mill is nice and clean, work runs good and every- 
body seems happy. And why shouldn’t they be, with a 
good job and with a fine company. People who are so 


pleasantly situated are fortunate in these days of unrest, 
and all honor to those who realize it and “hold fast to 
that which ts good.”’ 

This mill maintains a pretty village of 56 nice houses 
and has 280 operatives, many of whom have been here 
for a long time. 

Superintendent Braley’s parents came here in 1907 
with eight children, all of whom are now working in the 
mill. 

Tom Nation, deceased, was the first carder, and his 
family still lives here, the youngest son being now night 
carder. 

The Dillings have been here many years and so have a 
number of other families. 


An Honest Man 


W. J. Burnett, mill truck driver since 1916, has never 
had to pay a fine. In March, while in Fort Worth, he 
bumped into a light post and shattered the light globe. 
No one saw the accident, but he drove around to the 
city hall and reported it, offering to pay a fine, thereby 
striking the desk sergeant and chief of police ‘‘dumb with 
astonishment.” ‘They at last dismissed him with “no 
charges’ and had him advertised in the Star Telegram as 
“One Honest Man.” 


The Cloth Display Room 


Itasca Cotton Manufacturing Company has one of the 
nicest and most up-to-date cloth display rooms we have 
seen, with Mrs. Leila Kemp in charge. There are fine 
large tables and shelves where the pretty goods are shown 
to fine advantage. Aunt Becky and Mrs. Ben C. Thomas 
were presented with goods for a dress-—-and boy, were 
we pleased. 


Love Field, Tex.—Texas Textile Mills 

This is a real show place a few miles from Dallas. Love 
Field, a large Army post, joins the mill property and is 
truly an attractive and interesting picture. 

The mill village of 115 pretty houses all nicely painted 
and equipped with lights and sewerage, furnishes com- 
fortable homes for the 375 operatives. There’s a nice 
non-denominational church and good schools. 

The mill is equipped with modern machinery; long 
draft spinning, a unit of three winders and a Universal 
warper has recently been added—also 50 dobby looms. 
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The Officials 


A. T. Clifton is president; Paul Carrington, secretary : 
R. L. Thornton, treasurer; C. R. Miller, vice-president 
and general manager; F. W. Smith, of McKinney, Texas. 
buyer; M. F. Evans, office; H. S. Clark, superinendent. 

S. F. Bolton, superintendent of Tupelo Cotton Mills, 
Tupelo, Miss., was visiting Mr. Clark while Tupelo mill 
was on a strike. We learn that it is not to be opened 
again. Lots of people out of jobs. Too bad, too, bad; 
wonder what they will do now? Was sorry to miss 
visiting this pretty place, for we had hoped to meet many 
friends in Tupelo. 

Overseers 

Overseers under Mr. Clark are a fine type, friendly 
and courteous and with their jobs in nice order. On the 
first shift, Alex Bishop is carder and spinner; W. R. 
Thompson, weaver; Oscar Wakefield, cloth room. 

On the second shift, T. R. Bostick is carder; W. M. 


Left to Right—S. L. Bolton, Superintendent Tupelo (visiting) ; 
Hugh S. Clark, Superintendent; W. R. Thompson, Overseer Weav- 
ing; Oscar Wakefield, Overseer Cloth Room; Alec Bishop, Overseer 
Carding and Spinning; M. F. Evans, Office. 


Bradley, spinner; Paul Powell, weaver. Was sorry to 
miss seeing John Mathews, the master mechanic, who was 
out sick. L. P. Haley is warehouse foreman. 

The product of this mill is bed ticking, coverts, den- 
ims, etc., of splendid quality. There are other mills in 
this group of “Texas Textile Mills, Inc.,’ at McKinney 
and Waco, 

Our sincere thanks go to Mr. Clark for a delightful 
visit and for a new “‘tick” for my feather bed. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Worth Mills 


Cord tire fabrics and yarns are made here. John P. 
King is president; H. W. Durant, secretary and treas- 
urer; E. V. Almy, assistant treasurer; G. J. Bennett, 
agent and superintendent; Miss Berdie Greer and Mrs. 
Jennie Arnold, office ladies. 


Overseers have been here 12 years or more and with 
one exception have all worked up here. 

On the first shift Jack Fuller is carder; J. M. Brown, 
spinner; H. S. Corum, twister and weaver; C. O. Wil- 
liams, cloth room; W. S. Bennett, technician; George 
Ratliff, master mechanic. 
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Second shift—Hammond Humphries, carder; Charlie 
Bartley, spinner, and J. W. Stepp, weaver. 


C. O. Williams. overseer of the cloth room. is manager 


Left to Right—G. J. Bennett, Agent and Superintendent; E. V. 
Almy, Assistant Treasurer; Mrs. Jennie Arnold, Office; Miss Birdie 
Greer, Office. 

Back—C. O. Williams, Overseer Cloth Room; H. C. Corum, Over- 
seer Twisting and Warping; J. M. Brown, Overseer Spinning; Jack 
Fuller, Overseer Carding; George Ratliff, Master Mechanic. 


of a baseball team that makes folks sit up and take no- 
tice. 

Had only a short stop in Fort Worth, which is a large 
and lovely city. 


W. B. Lawson of Pacolet Mfg. Co. Weds 


Spartanburg, S. C.— Miss Florence E. Moody, daughter 
of Herman F. Moody, and William Bell Lawson, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company, Pacolet, S. C., were married in Spartanburg at 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

Upon their return from their wedding trip they will 
make their home in Spartanburg. 


Two Mill Men Killed in Wrecks 


William Thomas Taylor, 26, employee of the Aber- 
nathy-Houser Mill at Statesville, N. C., died June 19th 
as a result of injuries received in a collision between the 
automobile in which he was riding and a taxicab. 

Randolph Passmore, 29, of the Valdese Mill, Valdese, 
N. C., died June 19th as a result of a broken neck re- 
ceiver in a fall from a truck. The truck was said to have 
left the road after the lights suddenly went out, and Pass- 
more was thrown out. 


Cutler-Hammer Opens New Sales Office 


To provide better service facilities for its customers in 
the Southwestern territory, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has opened a new sales office in Dallas, Tex. 

Located at 624 Santa Fe Building, the new office will 
handle the sales of the Cutler-Hammer line of electric 
control apparatus, including magnetic clutches and 
brakes,, magnets, valve control, safety switches and 
service equipment. A stock of standard apparatus will 
be carried in Dallas. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. BS. 


Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., 
Inc., 608 Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.; 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina— 
Greenville, G. R. Basley. 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signa! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars, 605 FE. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 914 John- 
ton Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave... Memphis. Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md.. Lexington Blde.. A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Webb Crawford Bide... John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. Johnston Blde.. William Parker. Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bldg... D. S. Kerr, Mer.;: Cin- 
cinnati. O.. First National Bank Blidge... W. G. May. Mer.;: Dallas, 


Tex., Santa Fe Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bide... K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg.. 
Stevens. Mer.: Richmond. Va., Electric Blidge... C. L. 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide... C. L. 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
rR. Hury. Mer.: Tampa. Fla... 415 Hampton St.. H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa. Okla.. 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar., Megr.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bide., H. C. Hood, Mer 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bide... Baltimore, Md.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Ridge... Charlotte. N. C.: Rooms 716-18. 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. 
Atianta. Ga.: 844 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blde.. Cincinnatt!. Ohto: 619 Mercantile Blide.. Dallas. Tex.: 
291 Petroleum Blde., 1814 Texas Ave... Houston. Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Kaneas City. Mo.: 620 S. St.. Architects & Bldra 
Exhibit Blde.. Louisville. Ky.: 1488 Oliver Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St.. Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP.., 


Johnston Bide... Char- 


lotte. N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CHEMICAL CORP... 20 Rockefel- 
ler Plaga. New York Citv. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 822 W. 
Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C., Paul Haddock. Sou. Mer 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St... New York Clty. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mehane. Asheville. N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C 

AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO.,. Woonsocket. R. I. Sou. Rep.. 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 


T.ancaster. Pa Sou. Office. 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


T. Hill 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence. R. I Frank 
W. Johnson. Sou. Mer... Box 1268. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Reps.. 
Rohert FB Ruck. Rox 904. Greenville, S .C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 


1°%th St... Columbus. Ga: W. Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erskine. 


TTuntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH Inc., 
Norwood Place, Gree nville. aa 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep, Textile Supply Co., 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO.. Atlanta. Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael. Atlanta Office: Alabama. Georgia and Missisainn! 
Rep... Barney R Cole. Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep... Dave Jones, Greenville. 8S. C 

BAHNSON CO., THE. Winston-Salem. N .C. North and South 


Carolina Rep... S C Stimson, Winston-Salem. N. C Sou. Rep., 
TL. Rrown,. &86 TDrewerv St... N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. Northern Rep.. 


Charlotte, N Sou. Offices, 
215 Central Ave... S.W., At- 
Dallas, Tex. 


S Frambach. 708 Embree Crescent, Weatfield. N. J. Western 

Rep.. D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo. Mich. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Maas. Sou Rep... Ernest 

Culbreth,. P. ©. Box Charlotte. N. C.: Herbert Booth, 


Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office. 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Reps.. Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.: Harold C. Smith. Jr., 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Sou. Mer... H. L. Siever. P. O. Box 1169. Charlotte, N. C Sales 
Reps.. W. B. Ubler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg. S. C.; R. C. 


Young. 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: John Ferguson, 


303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.;: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, 


Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 


Suu. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


C. 
inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Sou. Offices. and ‘Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C. 
CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 


Gilbert, Tedephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N.E., Tel. | “Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. 
White. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bide... Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Oeanty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover. Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide... Greensboro. N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel. 
ley. Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!I, BAKER 4 CO., 411% Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk 8t.. 
Office, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller Shop. Laurinburg. N. C.: Ditxte Roller Shop. 
Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons. Burlington. N. C.: 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin. Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works. LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller Cov. Co.. Bast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop. Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas. Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co.. 
Anniston, Ala 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley. P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE. 145 Lyman St., Asheville. N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C.. Greenville. 8S. C.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Charlotte, 


Boston. Mass. Sou. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep.. EB. N. 
Darrin. Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO.. Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington. Del. Jorn L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
Mer.: EB. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 
Firat St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps... L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable. W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt. 1081 Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabhbs. John L. Dabbs, Jr... 715 Providence Bidg.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville. 8S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard. 135 S. Spring St.. Concord. N. C.: ~~ Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. t.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept.. Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Megr., 302 W. First St. Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681. Charlotte. N. C.: Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt.. Birmingham, Ala. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
Snsign, Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 


R. W. 


44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


R. L Sou. Plants, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, 
ooga, Tenn. 


Greenville, 8. C., and Chattan 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blidg., 
Bluefield, Ww. Va; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.: H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. FEF. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Megr.: Charlotte, N. C., BE. P. 
Coles. Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex... M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.;: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Duniap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Rirming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W .O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky... BE. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn., J. H 
Rarkesdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dalias. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
Sou. Reps.. Frank FE. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Cc, tInc., Akron, O Sou 
Reps.. W. C. Killick, 209-11 Past 7th St. Charlotte, N. C.: W 
Reynolds Barker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave... Jackson-Ille, Fla.: T. F 
Stringer, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: W. 
Burtle, 8rd and Guthrie, Loutsville. Ky.: R. G. Abbott, Allen and 
Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St. N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Stnelatr. 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham. Ala 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St... Charlotte. N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Pox 1875. Greensboro, N 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager 


GULF O!IL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO... Pittsburgh. Pa Tiivision Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Rinley, Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Spartanbure. 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte. N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Auensata. Ga.: Boston, Mase : New 
York. N. Y.: Philadelnhia. Pa.: New Orleans, Ta.: Houston 
Tex.: Loutsville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 PRroadwav. New York Citv 
Sou. Mer.. Charlies C. Clark, Box 274. Spartanbure. 8 C. Sales 
Reps., Tallv W. Piper, Box 584, Fairfax. Ala.: W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


H B AMERICAN MACHINE CO... Pawtucket. R. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Rank 
Atianta, Ga.. J. Martin. Aet.: Johneaton Ride.. Charlotte. N 
C.: Eimer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Swetfel, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrih- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div... Atlanta. Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse (€o.. 505-513 
Cedar S8t., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse (Co... 511-612 
Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.: South Atiantic Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Greensboro. N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia 
MTL Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson. 
S. C.r Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supplv Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney. 1410 First National Rank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wyllie. 1410 Firat National Rank 
Ride. Chariotte. N C: J J Retliv. Peachtree Ant No 4h 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer 8St., Boston. Mass. Sou 
a Jas. FE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-2692, Charlotte. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Piant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor. Mer 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus. 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas. Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. ¢. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep.. W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N.C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors. Odell Mil! Sup- 

ly Co., Greensoro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 

jastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8S. 
C. Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; ; Greenville Textile Mil Supply Co., 
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Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
birminghacn, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Pidg., Greenville, 8S. C.: Dantel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.,. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 8S. 26th St... Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 FE. Tioga St... Philade!- 
phia, Pa Sou. Rep.. A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1088, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


MAGUIRE 4 CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City 
Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO... & Laurel St Hartford 
Conn. E. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: R. B. 
Moreland, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Jultan T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps... Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. Barker. C. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte inet 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg... Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H Shuford. 
Harry LL. Shinn. 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide.. Greensboro, 
N. C.: EB. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St... Fayetteville, N 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Inc., Harrison. N. J Sou 
Offices and Plant. Cedartown. Ga Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town. Ga.: C. E. Elphick. 12 Lanneau Drive. Greenville. S. C.: 
R. R. Mactntvre. care T). G. MactIntvre. Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md Warehouse, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 257 W. Exchange 8t., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. Son Aegt.. C. D. Taylor. Gaffney. S.C. Sou. 
Reps... TL. FE. Taylor. Pox 272. Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B. Askew... Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
(itv. Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St... Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanbure, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant. 213 W. Long 8St.. Gastonia. N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., FE. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchhbure. Mass.. and Char- 
lotte. N C. Atianta Office Rona Allen Ride 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO.,. Providence, R. I. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515. Greenville, 8S. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C. 


SAVOGRAN CO., THE. Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer.. John 
T. Wilkes. P. O. Box 10. Laurens, 8S. C.: B. M. Gregory. 624 9th 
Court. S. Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tennessee. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep... Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. S. C.: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 FE. Main St.; Savannah. 655 FE. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanbure, 158 FE. Main St.: 
Columbia. 1718 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St.. N.W.: Columbus. 
1038 Broadway: Nashville. 711 Church St.: Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville. 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., B. H. 
Steger, 222 W. Ist St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 E 
Ww. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R 
Moore. 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glas- 
cock St.. Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook. 105 W. Iver S8St.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: John Limbach, 70 Broad St... N.W.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: D. S. Shimp. 3 Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: 0. A. 
King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Avc., Richmond, Va.; James C. Wilk- 
inson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago. Tll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C. 908 Takeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga.. 113 Courtland St., S.E.. A. 8. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 

a., 700 Tchoupttoulas St., P. FE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Paltimore Trust Bidge., Baltimore, M4. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 

oy Lines, Columbia, 8. C.: Terminal Storage Corp.., 317 N. 
mk 3 Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfole ‘Va. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. ©. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ul. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide... Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer.. 812 Montgomery Bide., Spartanburg, 8&8. C., Geo. A. Dean 
Reps., W. T. O'’Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
horo. N. C.: John T. Higginbothem: H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss c.. H. E. Laittlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Catn. 


STEIN, HALL 4& CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box $01, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses tn all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, HL. Mar- 
nw WH Groae W P Warner Oreenehoarn yr 
joebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8.C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. S8o0u. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
ia. Sou. Reps... FE. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bide., Chariotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.;: Chas. Sidney 


Jordan. Monticello. Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. Il Sou 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bldge., Greenville, 8 
C.; L. K. Palmer. P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: Willlam M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St.. Lynchbure. Va.: William H. Patrick 
2716 S. Oakland St.. Gastonia, N. C Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlicht. D. A. Hines. 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003. Norfolk Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc... 111 W. Broad St... Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.., 
17 Campbell Ave E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave... Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St... Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co.., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanbure. 8S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, 
S. C.: Chapman Drue Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.: Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 St... Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. C.; 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St... Winston-Salem, N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 FE. Main St., Clarksbure. 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St... Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. A 
Wilson & Sons. 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeling. W. Va.: Hmmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Huntington. W. Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St.. Charleston, W. Va.: Bald- 
win supply Co., Logan, W. Ya 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn Sou. Office, Room 
14901 Woodside Bide... Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. Mass. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, Phone 2235, High Point, _ C.; E. V. Wilson. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm S8t., Greenville, 8. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, toc Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. Il. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office: IL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING ig Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde., Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. Cc. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE &@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


July 8, 1937 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Seu. a, © R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tan 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


N.C. Child Labor Law Explained 
(Continued from Page 6) 


workers in cotton textile establishments; 2,000 in woolen 
mills; 12,000 in silk and rayon; 30,000 in hosiery and 
underwear manufacturing; 20,000 in tobacco manufactur- 
ing: 18,000 in wood-working establishments: 25,000 in 
miscellaneous establishments. 

The new law makes provision for exceptions and ex- 
emptions so that no hardship will be worked on em- 
ployees. These include increase of hours for women for 
a week at Christmas time and for two one-week periods 
during the year for inventories. Increase of hours for 
breakdowns or other emergencies; increase of hours for 
seasonal rushes, continuous process operations, etc. In 
fact, every provision is made for all reasonable and legiti- 
mate demands of business and industry and, in my opin- 
ion, for many that are not reasonable. 

For those establishments not covered by the new law, 
the old laws relating to establishments employing three 
or more will still be in full force and effect. These are 
well known and do not need to be covered here. 

These new laws are going to add heavily to the work 
of the Department of Labor. As already indicated, our 
child labor load will be increased from 504 outstanding 
employment certificates to more than 10,000 full-time 
certificates and not less than 1,500 part-time and vacation 
certificates. The “Maximum Hours Law” and the “Child 
Labor Law” will add not less than 2,400 establishments 
to our present list of more than 7,200 places which are 
covered regularly by our small force of five inspectors, 
making a total close to 10,000. 
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Equipment For Sale 


Chances are youll find a buyer through a 
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47 SUPPLY OF WATER 
OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


FREEZE / 


wa VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. VOGEL, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install oa VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round, 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. e¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 
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Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S: Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters en 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey | 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Give your operatives 
efficient tools... 


A spinner has less work to do tending smooth running 
frames, yet she produces more yarn per hour. With labor 
costs rising, it is desirable that your mechanical efficiency 
rises, too. The replacement of worn rings with new high- 
polish DIAMOND FINISH, often gives 10% to 15% 


greater production. 


WHITINSVILLE ("455.2 


SPINNING BAS CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Jw ister ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. TomPxkINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. Am elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Ilus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dycing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75c. 
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HAOREZOR TAL 


COOPER 


22% more light per watt... instant starting .. . high power factor... 
plus the long, detail-revealing light source which more than a million 
workers and their employers now enjoy. They are all yours in the new 
Horizontal Cooper Hewitt Lamps. 

These “24-hour skylig’ts” of low intrinsic brilliancy need no diffusing 
medium. The soft long-source light gets down into deep recesses, 
illuminates vertical surfaces and rests the eyes. All jobs are made easier 
—wherever sight is used. 

Get the complete story of these new lamps. Let us explain why you 
can run many more of these light units per circuit with no increase in 
copper. Write for Bulletin 827DM. General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, 895 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


826 
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